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FORTY-THIRD YEAR 


Uncle Sam Has 

a Nice Big Debt— 
and It’s Going to Be 
Still Bigger 


T BEGINS to look now as if it’s 
| going to cost even more to “make 
the United States safe for Democracy” 
than it did to carry on the war to 

make the world safe for democracy.” 

Miiowever, much as some critics con- 
lemn “spending”’—most of us only 
wish we could get hold of the money 
io spend. Wouldn’t we make it fly if 
we had it? Well, that’s just the way 
Uncle Sam himself feels about it. He’s 
njoying his spree immensely. Look- 
ing around everywhere, he sees on all 
sides things which need fixing up— 
things which call for a few thousands, 
or millions, or billions, or tril- 


lions, to put them in good 
shape. Apparently, he’s the 
only fellow who will start 


things and actually spend the 
noney. And he’s learning the 
habit in great shape. He’s be- 
come a “squander maniac.” He 
used to be a hard-boiled old 
son-of-a-gun. Give him a bil- 
lion dollars and he’d hang on 
to it. Or at least he’d pay up 
his old debts. It used to take 
vears and years—often a whole 
generation—to persuade’ the 
government to invest money 
for even the most obvious im- 
provements. Administrations 
would come and go, but no-one 
ever saw the bottom knocked 
out of the United States Treas- 
ury. Nobody supposed it could 
be done. Whether it was the 
Democrats or the Republicans 
who were in power, there was 
ways somebody to spoil the 
party when a spending spree 
Was proposed. William S. Hol- 
in, of Indiana, served 17 
lerms in Congress—and for all 
that period he was known as 
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man were in Congress you'd find him 
not only helping to drain the Treas- 
ury but sitting up nights to think of 
new ways to tap it. It’s just the way 
things are. They change. They don’t 
stay put any more. Senator Morgan 
of Alabama was another great Demo- 
cratic statesman who fought federal 
expenditures tooth and nail. Senator 
Morgan could always argue that a 
measure was against the Constitution. 
That, you see, was also in the old days 
when the Constitution was a reality. 
Senator Morgan held the Senate in 
continuous session for 11 days, oppos- 
ing an appropriation for the Panama 
canal. This was a pet project of the 
first President Roosevelt—‘Teddy.” In 
spite of all the opposition, however, 
Teddy had his way and the canal was 
built with American money—even 
though the territory for it had to be 
seized by trickery. In former days 
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the Watchdog of the Treas- 








ry.” Schemers who tried to 
sel an appropriation through 
Congress while he was there 
uld dependonbringing down 
the wrath of Representative 
lolman. That man was a Demo- 
rat—of course a Democrat of 
the old “horse-and-buggy” 
ind, not the modern airplane 


‘ype. How different it would 
today! If William S. Hol- 
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| TOTAL SPENT 
) IN 3 YEARS | 


)22,371,882,000| J 


Special Pathfinder sketches, based on pamphlet by Lewis 
W. Douglas (Copyright 1935 Atlantic Monthly Co.) enti- 
tled “There is One Way Out’—showing that the present 
administration has spent practically as much as the first 
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boosters of this and that scheme would 
flock to Washington shouting “for the 
old flag and an appropriation,” as they 
used to call it. As a matter of fact the 
flag-waving was just incidental. The 
main object always was the “appro- 
priation.” A project without an ap- 
propriation would be less than noth- 
ing—no matter how meritorious it 
might be. But now there’s a new dis- 
pensation. “Spending,” instead of be- 
ing condemned as a matter of course 
by all sound thinking people, has itself 
become an active principle—a new 
catalytic force, as it were—chuck full 
of vitamins, from AAA to ZZZ. Having 
thus conceded that free spending is a 
good thing—it then becomes the goal 
to spend just as much as possible, in- 
stead of as little as possible. Spend- 
ing, instead of being condemned as an 
enemy to thrift and prosperity, is now 
prescribed as the sure cure for what 
ails you. You might try it 
suggest to your neighbors that 
they try it on you. In the 
great satirical Spanish novel 
called “Gil Blas,” it tells of a 
famous Doctor Sangrado, who 
took great quantities of blood 
from all his patients. Of course 
many of them died—but he al- 
ways contended that it was not 
because of the bleeding but be- 
cause they had not been bled 
enough, The spending cure is 
in the same class, and if it 
should fail, the reason given 
will be—not that the plan was 
bad but that the bleeding had 
been stopped too soon. The 
money is still piling up in the 
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banks and elsewhere in con- 
stantly increasing quantities. 


Which proves that private in- 
terests are refusing to “take 
the cure.” Most of them “gag” 
at the very idea of spending 
your way back to prosperity 
and plenty. But maybe they’re 
wrong. Maybe if they would 
turn loose that money, all the 
wheels of industry would be 
whirling again—and there 
would not be 10,000,000 work- 
t | ers without jobs and twice as 
| | many holding their hands out 

and looking to Uncle Sam for 
“relief”? in some form. No- 
body can ever again call Uncle 
Sam a stingy old cuss or nick- 
name him “Uncle Shylock.” 
The United States will hang up 
a new world record if it is 
able to spend its way out of 
the hole. 
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TIMELY TOPICS - 


TRADE TREATY WITH FRANCE 





Culminating 13 months of secret 
negotiations the United States and 


France sign a reciprocal trade treaty, 
making the 13th such treaty Uncle 
Sam has entered into since the passage 
of the trade agreement act two years 
ago. The new agreement is the fifth 
made with a European power and 
France is America’s fifth best cus- 
tomer. On the other hand France 
ranks ninth among our foreign sourc- 
es of supply. Leading American ex- 
ports to France have been unfinished 
cotton, petroleum products, refined 
copper, kerosene and leaf tobacco, 
while French imports include silk and 
silk garments, gloves, furs, precious 
stones, paintings and other works 
of art. 

Representing the first comprehen- 
sive pact governing Franco-American 
trade relations since the commercial 
treaty of 1857, the new treaty signed 
at Washington by Secretary of State 
Hull and French Ambassador Andre 
de Laboulaye goes into effect June 15 
of this year and remains in force until 
July 1, 1937, when it will be subject 
to termination by either country on 
six months notice. In announcing 
signing of the treaty Secretary Hull 
said: “It will provide improved op- 
portunities for the expansion of trade 
in products of special interest to each 
country, and will enable the commer- 
cial interests concerned to develop 
these opportunities without fear of the 
sudden and unforeseen changes to 
which they are exposed in the ab- 
sence of such an agreement. In addi- 
tion to duty concessions and quota in- 
creases by France and duty conces- 
sions by the United States on carefully 
selected lists of products, the agree- 
ment provides in general for substan- 
tial most-favored nation treatment by 
each country of the commerce to the 
other.” 

Other countries with which the gov- 
ernment has already signed such trade 
treaties are: Canada, Cuba, Belgium, 
Brazil, Haiti, Sweden, Switzerland, 
The Netherlands, Colombia, Honduras, 
Nicaragua and Guatemala. Negotia- 
tions are now under way for similar 
pacts with Spain, Finland, Italy, Costa 
Rica, and Salvador. 
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TOO MANY LEAGUES CONFUSING 


A league is generally defined as an 
organization for the furtherance of 
commercial, religious or political in- 
terests. In this country today, and in 
the whole world, there are so many 
leagues for this and leagues for that 
with so many irons in the fire the av- 
erage man cannot hope to distinguish 
one from the other, let alone try to fol- 
low their purposes, claims and exag- 
gerations. Recent announcement of 
the organization of the “Good Neigh- 
bors League” has served to drive home 
to the public the fact that, although we 
have been spared the disgrace of mem- 


bership in the impotent, if not nearly 
defunct League of Nations, our coun- 
try is practically overrun with leagues 
of various and sundry kinds. Of course 
many leagues serve very useful pur- 
poses, but when it comes to politics 
American voters, that is the great ma- 
jority of them, are more apt to put 
their faith in the old established po- 
litical parties, regardless of the beau- 
tiful literature and the distorted facts 
so widely distributed by the political 
leagues. To the average voter these 
leagues are more than confusing. 
Benjamin Franklin once wrote: 
“Here you would know, and enjoy, 
what posterity will say of Washing- 
ton. For a thousand leagues have 
nearly the same effect with a thousand 
years.” Of course, Franklin meant 
George Washington, but his words 
hold true today with respect to the 
nation’s capital. No one has both- 
ered to count them, but apparently 
more than a thousand leagues have 
their headquarters in Washington. 
Among the first leagues of national im- 
portance to be organized since the ad- 
vent of the New Deal was the Ameri- 
can Liberty League. Heralded as a 
non-partisan, nation-wide organiza- 
tion with the avowed purpose to “seek 
constructive legislation” and to “pre- 
vent any measures designed to destroy 
the principles upon which our govern- 
ment was founded” it enjoyed wide- 
spread publicity, prominence and in- 
fluence for a time. But its continued 
“hounding” of the President and his 
New Deal administration soon demon- 
strated undeniably that it was parti- 
san, and subsequent revelations that it 
was supported principally by the 
wealthy class, rich corporations and 
factories, have practically wiped out 
its old influence on national affairs. 
The newly formed “Good Neighbors 
League” is likewise supposed to be 
non-partisan. But its leaders have 
announced that it will fight for ideals 
opposite to those of the American Lib- 
erty League. If it locks horns with 
the Liberty League it cannot very well 
avoid being partisan. Then, too, the 
Democratic National Committee engag- 
ed Dr. Stanley High, Protestant clergy- 
man, to do the organization work on an 
Executive Committee which will have 
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—Washington News 


Congress is stuck fast on its own pet tax 
bill. This seems too hard a fate, even for 
a great sinner. 


# The Pathfinde, 


actual direction of the affairs of {) 
“Good Neighbors.” Further, the (oo) 
Neighbors League bears the enc 
ment of the President himself, th. | 
he is said to have endorsed its jr, 
ciples. 

Neighbors League can be expecte« ; 
fight just as hard for the re-elect; 
the President as the Liberty | 
will fight to prevent it. Probab! 
ther of them will have any inf) 
on the final election. 

—< ————_____ 


NEW U. S.-PANAMA PACT PUT op; 
Administration forces are reported 
to have virtually abandoned effor! 
obtain Senate ratification of 1! 
cently signed new treaty with Ps 
at the present session of Congress. 1! 
new treaty has been before the Senaj 
Foreign Relations Committee for s, 
eral weeks now without any ac! 
While no official word has come f; 
the White House, State Departnx 
Senate Foreign Relations Commiltc 
is generally felt that action on t! 
matter has been definitely defer 
until the next session of Congress, 
1937. The delay, it is believed in s: 
quarters, was occasioned by the | 
that the treaty has become a campuaig 
issue in the Panamaian election 
for June 7. Still other sources fe 
that the United States would rath 
have Panama act on the treaty firs! 
Notwithstanding this delay, it is |! 
opinion of the State Department th: 
the recently signed new treaty swee)) 
away many of the points of differen 
between the two governments withoi 
causing the United States to sacrili 
any of its rights in the Central Ame: 





ican country necessary to efficient op- 


eration, maintenance, and protecti 
of the Panama canal. The treaty o! 
1903 which gave the American gov: 
ment numerous rights in connecti 
with the ownership of the canal he 
been a growing sore spot to Panama 
ians in recent years. There has be 
a feeling in Panama that these righ! 
threatened the sovereignty of the r 
public and that they were not now 
necessary to the operation, maint 
nance, and protection of the canal 
However, the new agreement draw! 
up on the basis of the administration 
“good neighbor” policy in the Lat: 
Americas removes the most objectio! 
able points of the old treaty and pu! 
relations between the United Stat 
and Panama on a more cooperali\ 
basis. 

Under the new agreement the Uni! 


ed States renounces its guarantee ©! 


the independence of Panama, it su! 
renders its right to intervene in !! 
cilies of Panama and Colon and nea! 
by territory when disorder exists ‘ 
is threatened, it will no longer ho! 
the right to acquire territory in th! 
same area by right of eminent 4 
main, it has adjusted the annual ren! 
fee for the Canal Zone to elimina! 


In view of these facts the Good 
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ones listed are those of the greatest 
jmportance. 

In giving up its right to acquire ter- 
ritory by right of eminent domain the 
United States prevents the sacrifice of 
rights essential to the protection of the 
anal by reserving in the new agree- 
ment the right to acquire territory by 
yurchase. Such purchases cannot de- 
prive Panama of any of its rights as 
, sovereign nation, however, since the 
United States would gain jurisdiction 
ut not sovereignty over the purchas- 
ed territory. 

Coming on the heels of the abro- 
sation of the Platt amendment which 
save the United States the right of 
intervention in Cuba, withdrawal of 
the Marines from other countries, and 
bright prospects for the forthcoming 
inter-American peace conference, this 
new treaty is expected to greatly 
strengthen Pan-American friendship. 
Its greatest effect, however, will be on 
Panama. It removes that nation from 
the paternal care of the United States 
ind puts it on an equal footing with 
its big northern brother so it can 
work cooperatively on _ problems 
which vitally concern both nations. 

EOE 


1935 PULITZER PRIZE AWARDS 

Much interest is aroused each year 
over the Pulitzer prize awards. These 
prizes are awarded in the interest of 
letters, drama, music and newspaper 
work, and were created in the will of 
Joseph Pulitzer, publisher of the New 
York World, who died in 1911. Co- 
lunbia School of Journalism picks the 
winners. The 1935 awards announced 
early this month at the annual dinner 
of the alumni of the Columbia School 
of Journalism were as follows: The 
best play of the current season, Rob- 
ert E. Sherwood’s “Idiot’s Delight,” 
an anti-war play. The best novel of 
the year, H. L. Davis’s “Honey in the 
Horn,” a story of life in Oregon. 

Andrew C. McLaughlin, Professor 
Emeritus of History at the University 
of Chicago, won the history award 
with “A Constitutional History of the 
United States.” Professor Ralph B. 
Perry, of Harvard, won the biograph- 
ical prize for “The Thought and Char- 
acter of William James.” Robert P. T. 
Coffin received the poetry award for 
“Strange Holiness.” Lauren D. Lyman, 
of the New York Times, won the prize 
in journalism for distinguished re- 
porting with his exclusive story of the 
sailing of Col. Lindbergh and his fam- 
ily to England. 

The prize for the best foreign 
or Washington correspondence went 
posthumously to Winfred C. Barber, 
of the Chicago Tribune, who died of 
alarial fever. in Addis Ababa while 
covering the Italo-Ethiopian war. That 
for the best editorial writing of the 
year was divided by Felix Morley, of 
the Washington Post, and George B. 
Parker, editor in chief of the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers. The Cedar Rap- 
ids (lowa) Gazette received the award 
nade “for the most disinterested and 
meritorious public service rendered 
by an American newspaper during the 
year” for its crusade against corrup- 
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tion and misgovernment in that state. 
Three $1,500 traveling scholarships 
for graduates of the Columbia School 
of Journalism went to Sevellon Brown, 
jr., of Providence, R. L, Helen Beal, of 
Delaware, Ohio, and Louis H. Birn- 
baum, of Cleveland. Samuel Barber, 
of New York City, and Sigmund Koz- 
low, of Maspeth, N. Y., were awarded 
the $1,500 music and art scholarships 
respectively, 
xq“ 

HARD COAL AGREEMENT REACHED 

After 12 weeks of deadlocked nego- 
tiations the joint conference of oper- 
ators and miners in the anthracite in- 
dustry has reached a new agreement 
for the industry. This new agreement 
represents a compromise between the 
demands of the miners and the counter 
proposals of the operators. The old 
contract under which the miners had 
been working for the past five and a 
half years expired March 31, but it was 
twice extended while the conference 
was in session to give time to recon- 
cile the widely divergent views. De- 
spite the fact that the union miners 
had had the same base wage for the 
past 34 years and went through the 
depression without a cut they asked 
for a substantial increase, which the 
operators claimed represented 20 per 
cent. So the operators countered with 
a request that the 1918 wage level be 
restored, which would mean a 22 per 
cent cut. The miners also wanted 
shorter hours and some other things. 

Aided by Edward F. McGrady, as- 
sistant secretary of labor, the confer- 
ees finally broke the deadlock with a 
compromise, Under the compromise 
the operators withdrew their proposal 
for a five-year contract and accepted 
a two-year agreement. They also met 
half way the demand of the miners for 
a six-day, 30-hour week, by granting 
the seven-hour day to become effective 
during the second year of the con- 
tract. The operators also obligated 
themselves to a form of equalization of 
work, another demand which the min- 
ers have insisted upon as a means of 
finding jobs for 40,000 unemployed 


3 
miners. Besides, the operators agreed 
to a more complete “check-off” of 
union dues and assessments. And in 
spite of the shorter hours the old wage 
schedules will remain. 

The joint conference also agreed to 
establish a joint commission of oper- 
ators and miners for stabilization of 
the anthracite in- 
dustry. Establish- 
ment of this com- 
mission will be 
preliminary, it is 
said, to the intro- 
duction in Con- 
gress of a Dill 
seeking to do for 
the anthracite in- 
dustry what the 
Guffey — stabiliza- 
tion act is intend- 
ed to accomplish 
for the bituminous 
industry. The pur- 
pose of the Guffey 
act is to eliminate cutthroat competi- 
tion, fix prices, stabilize wage and 
work standards and keep the industry 
on an even keel. If the Supreme 
Court holds the Guffey act constitu- 
tional a similar law for the anthracite 
industry can be expected. Both opera- 
tors and miners have expressed them- 
selves in favor of such a measure and 
Senator Joseph F. Guffey, author of 
the Guffey act, has expressed willing- 
ness to introduce a similar measure 
for hard coal. The new agreement 
was hailed by Philip Murray, vice 
president of the United Mine Workers 
of America, as a “remarkable victory 
for the union in the light of present- 
day economic conditions.” He de- 
clared promise of the seven-hour day 
was the most “forward-looking step 
in the history of the industry.” 
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FOREIGN 


FRANCE 


Something akin to a dictatorial rule 
was indicated by Leon Blum in a spe- 
cial speech to the executive council of 
the Socialist party. The political lead- 
er who announced at this time his ac- 
ceptance of the post of Premier and 
active leadership of the Popular Front 
declared “a chief is needed” and he 
“must have full power.” Blum out- 
lined his policy which is a fight against 
Fascism, better foreign relations, sim- 
plification of the taxation system, crea- 
tion of a public works project to create 
cmployment and opposition to de- 
valuation of the franc. Blum also 
appealed to the Communist party to 
take part in the government. 

With an alarming amount of gold 
flowing out of the country due to un- 
easiness on the part of the general 
French public the Bank of France 
raised the discount rate from five to 
six per cent. Despite this barrier the 
flow continued and many citizens even 
sold all their possessions and left the 
country, bearing with them all the 
gold they owned. 

The French Minister to Ethiopia 
Paul Bodard and Mme. Bodard were 
honored by the French government 
for their bravery in the face of the re- 
cent fighting in Addis Ababa. Both 
were made members of the Legion 
of Honor. 

France will not participate in the 
Olympic Games this summer, accord- 
ing to a decision of the French cabi- 
net, unless the new government re- 
verses their decision. 


ITALY 


An indication of a definite decrease 
in Italy’s war machine was seen in an 
order issued by the War Department 
for the partial demobilization of the 
military classes of 1911 and 1913. 

Pope Pius in addressing a number of 
Hungarian pilgrims assailed commu- 
nism as “a common enemy” which 
“menaces everything and has a pro- 
gram of social ruin.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Replying to the German peace pro- 
prosals of a few weeks ago, Foreign 
Secretary Anthony Eden submitted a 
questionnaire to Berlin for clarifica- 
tion of a number of points embodied in 
the Reich’s plan. The memorandum 
submitted by the British Ambassador 
in Berlin, Sir Eric Phipps, to Hitler, 
was published simultaneously in Lon- 
don and Berlin. In a tactful and dip- 
lomatic manner the note inquired: 
1. Was Germany ready to keep the 
treaties she signs from now on, or 
would she feel free to break them at 
will? 2. Was she willing to limit 
her air force? 3. Was she now ready 
to give up the idea of changing the map 
of Europe by force? 4. Does the 
Reich intend to repudiate the remain- 
ing clauses of the Versailles treaty? 
5. In the proposal to create a new 





international court what is its’ con- 
stitution and power to be? 6. Why 
are Russia, Latvia and Estonia not in- 
cluded in the German scheme for a 
system of non-aggression pacts? Two 
important issues, namely, the matter 
of the Rhineland and the German 
colonies were purposely omitted. 

German reaction to the British 
memorandum was that the questions 
were pointless since Reichsfuehrer 
Hitler in previous statements had an- 
swered them as far as they could be 
answered. Russia was highly pleased 
over the Eden questionnaire, espe- 
cially since it touched on Eastern se- 
curity which the Soviets hold to be 
a prime requisite to peace in Western 
Europe as well. 

Herbert Morrison, Labor member of 
Parliament, on his return to London 
from a tour of the United States, said 
he was “staggered” by the unemploy- 
ment conditions he found in America. 
“Poverty in the United States is much 
worse than it is here because they 
have no organized machinery to deal 
with it,” he said. 

Britain’s famous woman flyer, Amy 
Johnson Mollison, regained the Lon- 
don-to-Capetown flight record by 
landing in Africa three days, six hours 
and 26 minutes after her take-off. She 
made several stops along the way but 
clipped 11 hours and nine minutes 
from the record set last February. 

EGYPT 

Following their victory in the gen- 
eral elections, the Wafdists (national- 
ists) formed a cabinet entirely of their 
political persuasion with Mustafa Na- 
has Pasha as Premier. 

LATVIA 

Karl Ulmanis, former student at the 
University of Nebraska, became Presi- 
dent as well as Prime Minister and vir- 
tual dictator in ceremonies held at the 
ancient Riga Castle, Riga. 

PALESTINE 

Transport planes filled with British 
soldiers were ordered to fly from 
Cairo to Palestine to quell further riot- 
ing between Jews and Arabs. A bat- 
talion of Royal Scots fusiliers were 
also sent from Jaffa and a detachment 
of tanks was sent on from Alexandria, 
Egypt. The revolt has continued 
through the Arabs refusal to obey the 
ultimatum of the British High Com- 
missioner to halt the general strike. 

YUGOSLAVIA 

Members of the Balkan Entente, Ru- 
mania, Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia 
concluded their diplomatic discussions 
in Beograd and announced the four 
nations were in complete harmony on 
peaceful measures. During the par- 
ley the Balkan Pact was revised so 
that the signatories will net be obliged 
to aid each other against aggression 
from outside the Balkans. This makes 
the document solely an alliance against 
Albania and Bulgaria. 

As the other diplomatic meeting 
drew to a close another took its place 
in the form of the Little Entente con- 
ference. There it was decided by the 
Foreign Ministers of Yugoslavia, Ru- 
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mania and Czechoslovakia to proje 
against any change in the status « 
in Europe, particularly the inde; «; 
ence of Austria and the resto: 
of the monarchy there, to prese)| 
united front at all times when dao 
threatens in Europe, to stand by, 
lective security, and to bring a}, 
economic cooperation with the Pa». 
ubian states and cooperation in oth, 
ways with Austria, Hungary and (er. 
many. 
VENEZUELA 

Closing his term of Provisional] Pry. 
ident following the death of the age 
Dictator-President Juan Vicente () 
mez, Gen. Eleazar Lopez Contreras 
was elected to the Presidency hy , 
vote of 132 to 1 by Congress, nx 
ing in Caracas. 


HUNGARY 


In a Budapest conference between 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, former [rit- 
ish foreign secretary, and advocat 
of the Austro-Hungarian monar 
Count Stefan Bethlen, former Hung 
rian premier, told Chamberlain thy 
turn of the monarchy was necess 
as a guard against German expa! 


GREECE 
Tobacco workers of Saloniki, 
ing higher wages, fired on an arn 
car, precipitating a riot in which 
were killed and 250 wounded. Wa: 
ships were sent to the scene as |! 
walk-out turned into a general strik 
which was later ended by gran! 
the workers’ demand for higher | 
POLAND 
The visit of the Belgian Premier 
Paul van Zeeland as the guest of th 
Polish government 
returning Foreigi 
Minister 
Beck’s sojourn 
Bruxelles som 


Josef 


weeks ago 0! 
firmed the view 


the national inter 
ests of the tw 
countries are id 

tical. Both are sil 
uated between r- 


val powers and 
both have be 
battlefields man) 
times. 
9 Within a crystal 
Van Zeeland urn the heart 
Marshal Josep! 


Pilsudski, according to his last wis! 
was buried at the foot of his mothers 
coffin in the cemetery at Wilno. 


COSTA RICA 
Leon Cortes was inaugurated Pres 
dent of Costa Rica in the Hall of Co! 
gress in San Jose before a_ throng 
of diplomats, officials and citizens. 


SPAIN 


Amid fist fights and cordons of poli: 
who anticipated trouble from Fascis\ 
the Presidential convention met 
Madrid and voted 754 to 120 for M 
uel Azana, former premier, who the! 
by becomes the second President 
the second Republic. 
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Viceroy Rules Ethiopia, 
Annexed by Decree, 
Making Italy Empire 


Ethiopia has been annexed by Italy 
and Victor Emmanuel has been de- 
clared Emperor of that ill-fated Afri- 
ean nation, but the issue still hangs 
fre through the League of Nations 
Council’s failure to take any definite 
vtion. This thorny problem which 
has kept Europe in a whirl since 
October was slated to be taken up in 
all seriousness at the Council parley. 
When brought face to face with the 
realities of the situation, however, the 
delegates quaked before the thought 
of attempting further repression of 
Mussolini and decreed postponement 
until the 15th of June. 

Standing in the glare of searchlights 
and flares on a balcony of the Palazzo 
Venezia, Premier Benito Mussolini 
with dramatic word and gesture told 
the frenzied and shouting multitude 
below him of the new status of both 
Ethiopia and of their King which had 
just been decreed by the Fascist Grand 
Council and the Italian Cabinet. At 
the same time he announced the ap- 
pointment of Marshal Pietro Badoglio 
as Viceroy of Ethiopia. I] Duce shout- 
ed to them from his perch, “The Ital- 
ian people have created an empire 
with their blood. They will fertilize 
it with their work and will defend it 
against any one with their men.” The 
mob went wild with joy. Mussolini 
was madly cheered and Victor Em- 
manuel was called out from the Quiri- 
nal Palace by their cries for a sight 
of him. Empress Elena, bed-ridden 
with a broken toe, was unable to re- 
ceive their plaudits. Excitement in 
ltaly and throughout the colonies did 
not subside for days. Dawn of the 
first day under the new empire was 
greeted with a salute of 101 guns 
lired by every unit of the army and 
every war vessel of the navy. 

Sharply contrasting with the orgy 
of self-satisfaction in Italy was the 
seriousness of the atmosphere in Ge- 
neve. As is customary before the 
opening of any league meeting various 
delegates put their heads together and 
wrived at several understandings. 
The Netherlands, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Finland, Spain and Switzer- 
land decided they were definitely in 
favor of continuing sanctions against 
ltaly, one of their spokesmen saying 
the group was “100 per cent for up- 
holding the league’s prestige and 
igainst lifting sanctions.” Joining this 
iggregation in identical opinion were 
the Balkan and Little Ententes. With 
the stage set British Foreign Secretary 
\nthony Eden climbed into the Presi- 
ient’s chair and rapped his gavel to 
pen the private session of the Coun- 
cil, The first step was the adoption of 
the agenda to be followed in the suc- 
ceeding public session of the league 
ody, When Item 18, the Italo-Ethio- 
plan question, was brought up, Eden 


icalled Wolde Mariam Ayelu, the Ethi- 


pian delegate, to sit at the Council 
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table while a matter concerning his 
country was under discussion, At once 
the Italian delegate, Baron Pompeo 
Aloisi, rose to his feet and read a 
statement declaring Italy denied the 
present existence of an Ethiopian state 
and refused to accept the presence at 
the Council table of “the so-called del- 
egation of Ethiopia.” He then left 


the room, but the session continued. 
This was tantamount to league rec- 
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Map showing Ethiopia in relation to Ital- 
ian Eritrea and Somaliland and French and 
British possessions. Six European powers 
now control nearly all of the Dark Conti- 
nent. With the exception of Liberia, not 
shown on this map, Ethiopia was the last 
independent nation on the continent. 


ognition that a native government in 
Ethiopia continues to exist, that Haile 
Selassie, despite his exile and Italian 
possession of his capital, is still the 
ruler of the country and that his rep- 
resentatives are entitled to speak for 
their country. This was a mild rebuff 
to Il Duce but little more. Suddenly 
Geneve was electrified by news the 
Italian delegation had received a per- 
emptory command from Mussolini to 
return to Italy. A private session was 


held to discuss the matter and after 
that the public meeting was called 


to order with the Italian seat at the 
Council table vacant. Once again the 
Ethiopian delegate was called to sit 
at the Council table as the African 
issue was being hashed over. Presid- 
ing officer Eden read a _ resolution 
agreed upon at the private session, 


calling for postponement of discus- 
sions and continuance of sanctions. 
Upon adoption of this measure the 


Council adjourned. The exact reason 
for the Italian withdrawal was not 
explained, but it was understood I] 
Duce was angered over the league’s 
failure to lift sanctions. 


Meanwhile in Africa, which has 
been the means of restoring Roma 


once more to the proud position of 
capital of an empire, the military cam- 
paign continued. Gen. Rudolfo Gra- 
ziani, head of the southern army who 
doubtless will become commander-in- 





7 
chief of the military forces now that 
Marshal Badoglio is Viceroy, marched 
into Harar, The remnants of Ras 
Nasibu’s troops offered little resist- 
ance to the Blackshirts, who at once 
took possession of the town while an- 
other detachment of their forces 
marched on to Diredawa, a point on 
the Addis Ababa-Djibouti railroad. 
Harar, like Addis Ababa, was a sham- 
bles of burnt and looted houses, shops 
and public buildings with piles of 
bodies lying about the streets. The 
capital itself was restored to its for- 
mer calm. Guiseppe Bottai was ap- 
pointed civil governor of Addis Ababa 
and his government was reported func- 
tioning smoothly. The military in the 
meantime had been clearing the city 
of the bandits who had infested it, 
searching native houses for loot (they 
found a great deal), and clearing the 
streets of debris and the festering 


bodies. Under orders from Marshal 
Badoglio the French-owned railway 


entering the city was taken over by 
the soldiers and large quantities of 
supplies brought to Addis for the re- 
lief of the foreigners, who were re- 
duced to the barest necessities. While 
outward calm was restored the posi- 
tion of the diplomats accredited to the 
government of the former empire was 
somewhat of an enigma. The foreign 
envoys were told they had lost their 
diplomatic position since they were 
accredited to a government no longer 
existing, but later in a circular letter 
Marshal Badoglio told them they could 
retain their former status pending fur- 
ther developments. 

Several submissions of Ethiopian 
chieftains made less difficult the Black- 
shirts’ task of conquering the rest of 
the country. Ras Seyoum, the “black 
fox of Ethiopia” who was one of Italy’s 
outstanding foes and whose able de- 
fense of the Tembien area made it 
seem almost unconquerable, rode into 
Fenaroa on a mule and bearing a piece 
of dirty white cloth presented himself 
to the commander there. Another sub- 
mission was that of Degiac Ayelu 
Burru, ruler of Gojjam Province, who 

surrendered in Ad- 


dis Ababa. Sev- 
eral other chiefs 
turned over their 


arms to Lieut. Col. 
Achille Starace. 
While the Ital- 
ianization of his 
country went on 
Emperor Haile Se- 





lassie was arriv- 
ing in Jerusalem 
with his large en- 
tourage. By Brit- 
ish cruiser and 
Selassie special train he 
had fled from his 


empire, a downcast, sick and broken 
man, who had managed, however, to 
get together several hundred cases of 
gold and silver and some 10 tons of 
personal baggage before he left. It 
was expected the Emperor would re- 
main in Jerusalem, for a time anyway, 
to regain his health and then go on to 
his villa in Switzerland to live per- 
manently. 
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WASHINGTON 
President declares migration of 
destitute transients and_ seasonal 


workers across state lines has become 
so serious a problem that the federal 
government will have to intervene. 

Group of 35 jobless crippled men 
and women from New York win a 
personal interview with WPA Ad- 
ministrator Harry Hopkins after they 
conduct a successful 24-hour siege 
of WPA offices. 

Immediate promotions of Minister 
Resident Cornelius van H. Engert and 
Vice Consuls William C. Cramp and 
Robert L. Hunter, who held the U. S. 
legation at Addis Ababa throughout 
the period of rioting after the fall of 
the Ethiopian government, are an- 
nounced by the President. 

Census Bureau estimates that Wash- 
ington has a population of 594,000, an 
increase of 107,000 since 1930, and led 
the entire nation in population in- 
crease in the five-year period end- 
ing July 1, 1935. 

Forty representatives of Navajo and 
Pueblo Indians arrive to lay their 
problems before government officials. 

Edwin Halsey, jr., 17, son of the 
Secretary of the Senate, is awarded 
the sword given each year by the 
Society of the first Division, A. E. F., 
to the outstanding cadet in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

District Airport Commission votes 
to delay its search for an airport site 
until fall. 

President Roosevelt calls on na- 
tion’s business and industrial leaders 
for advice on how to speed recovery 
and reduce unemployment. 


GENERAL 

National Civil Service Reform 
League claims that more than $4,000,- 
000,000 a year is expended for the 
salaries of federal, local and state 
employees. 

In a “progress report” the National 
Council on Safety at Sea urges sweep- 
ing changes, both legislative and ad- 
ministrative, to promote the safety 
of life at sea. 

American Institute of Law recom- 
mends modification of the existing 
libel law to permit publication of de- 
famatory statements, if true, or “where 
the circumstances are such as to in- 
duce correct or reasonable belief that 
facts exist which affect a sufficient im- 
portant public interest.” 

A new NRA and a less powerful Su- 
preme Court are two of the chief de- 
mands made in resolutions by the 


Women’s Trade Union League meet- 
ing in Washington. 

American Red Cross places the total 
number of persons made homeless by 
spring floods at 500,000. National Red 
Cross convention is held at Chicago. 

More than 150 travelers are rescued 





from a sudden May blizzard that ma- 
rooned them on the rugged Raton 
Pass in New Mexico. 

Public auction of household furnish- 
ings of late President Coolidge’s home 
at Northampton, Mass., nets $2,000. 

National Geographic Society and 
National Bureau of Standards join 
forces to photograph the sun’s corona 
during the coming total eclipse at Ak 
Bulak, Soviet Russia, June 19. These 
two scientific agencies have develop- 
ed a huge camera equipped with a 
special lens for the job. 

Thirty-eight midshipmen, 19 of them 
members of the June graduating class, 
are forced to resign from the U. S. 
Naval Academy at Annapolis because 
of failure to pass optical tests. 


AVIATION 


New German dirigible, Hindenburg, 
makes aviation history by flying from 
Friedrichshafen, Germany, to Lake- 
hurst, N. J., a distance of 3,894 statute 
miles, in 61 hours 35 minutes with a 
payload of 51 passengers and 26,520 
pounds of freight, mail and baggage. 
After being inspected by 75,000 per- 
sons the giant airship was refueled 
and started on her return trip to the 
Fatherland with 50 passengers and 
two tons of freight and mail. Nine 
more trips to America are planned for 
the summer. 

Fourth annual “Langley Day” cele- 
bration is held at College Park Airport 
by the Washington Air Derby Associa- 
tion with 28 crack amateur pilots par- 
ticipating. 

Helen Richey coaxes her midget 
440-pound airplane to an altitude of 
18,000 feet, a new feminine mark for 
midget planes, which gave the United 
States its 50th world aviation record. 

Dr. George W. Lewis, director of 
aeronautical research of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, 
who supervises research activities at 
Langley Field, is awarded the Daniel 
Guggenheim Medal for 1936. 


CRIME 
In series of spectacular raids Uncle 
Sam’s G-men round up a number of 
the nation’s public enemies. Follow- 
ing the capture of Alvin Karpis, report- 


Wil Liam Mae An 
THOS. GROSS 
prv canrees® 





—Washington News 


Rough on Rats! 
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ed in last week’s issue, Harry Ca 
bell, “right hand man of Karpis 
the Bremer kidnaping, was take; 
Toledo, Ohio. Almost simultanec 
G-men on the West Coast nabbed \\ 
liam Mahan, scar-faced criminal] 
engineered the $200,000 kidnapin 
nine-year-old George Weyerha: 
Pleading guilty, Mahan is sentejce: 
to 60 years in prison. A few ; 
later Thomas H. Robinson, jr., 
Stoll kidnaper, was captured at ( 
dale, Cal., by G-men. 

In a written message to the A 
ican Law Institute President Rk: 
velt says administration of justic: 
be “impossible without improve: 
in the criminal law.” 


GOVERNMENT 


According to statements filed 
the House Committee on Approyp: 
tions the Social Security Board 
pects to have 11,765 employees on 
pay roll during || 
fiscal year 1937 
with 3,750 of th: 
in Washingto: 

Marriner § 
Eccles, chair: 
of the board 
governors of tly 
Federal Reserv: 
System, declares 
balanced natio: 
budget is indis): 
sable in the go 
ernment prog! 
of recovery. 

Secretary 
Commerce Roper’s 
Safety at Sea C 
mittee recon 
mends better working conditions 
increased pay for sailors, together » 
a general revision of maritime | 

United States agrees to accept 
ments due from Panama July |! 
present American dollars instead 
gold coin of pre-revalution cont: 

Veterans’ Administration rev 
that a total of nearly 3,300,000 hol 
of adjusted service certificates 
made application for bonus bonds 
be issued June 15. 

William I. Austin, director of 
Bureau of Census, reports the 
mated population of the United St 
on July 1, 1935, was 127,521,001 
compared with the official fed 
census figures of 122,755,000 on A; 
1, 1930. 

Federal Communications Con 
sion warns that it is too early for 
“gullible public” to buy televis 
stock. 

Secretary Ickes takes first steps 
ward a 25 per cent cut in PWA 
ministrative staff when Congress 
fuses to earmark part of the new 
lief appropriation for public wor! 


FARMING 


Eccles 


Figures published by the Bureau 0! 


Agricultural Economics show tl! 


bankruptcies among farmers totaled 


4,311 during the fiscal year end! 
June 30, 1935, compared with 4,716 
1934 and 5,917 in 1933. 

Although rainfall has been less th 
one-half normal, even less than 0! 
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fourth in some places—especially in 
part of the Southwest—the Weather 
Bureau says it does not follow that 
1936 will have a drought as severe 
ind as extensive as that of 1934. 

Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine of the Department of Agri- 
culture warns that many insect pests 
are out from their winter quarters and 
others are rapidly emerging. The 
iong hard winter slowed up a few of 
these pests but had little effect on 
most of them. 

Supplies of raw wool in the United 
States are reported as being smaller 
than at this time last year, but the 
production of shorn wool in the states 


is expected to be about the same 
is in 1935. 
According to W. I. Myers, Farm 


Credit Administration governor, a 
smaller part of the farmer’s income 
now goes for farm mortgage interest 
than at any time since 1929. 

Federal Crop Reporting Board fore- 
casts a Winter wheat crop of 463,708,- 
00 bushels or 67 per cent of normal 
(on the basis of May 1 conditions); 
a rye crop of 35,253,000 bushels; oats 
production of only 48 per cent of 
normal and a hay crop 78 per cent. 


PEOPLE 


Quadruplets, a girl and three boys, 
re born to Mr. and Mrs. Emil Kasper, 
of Little Ferry, N. J. The father is a 
{7-year-old $20-a-week laborer who 
recently obtained his first employ- 
ment after a long period of unemploy- 
ment. The 36-year-old mother has 
two other small children. State aid is 


being sought for the “quads.” 
Reeves, 
States 


Admiral Joseph M. 
mander of the United 
hinks requirements 
of the Navy call for 
increasing the ca- 
pacity of the Pana- 
na Canal by build- 
ng a third set of 
cks, 

Maj. Gen. Smedley 
). Butler predicts 


com- 
fleet, 


return of prohibi- 
lion in the United 
tates in the next 


juarter of acentury. 
Former Senator 
nd Mrs. Simon 
Guggenheim an- 





nounce a new gift Reeves 

f more than §$1,- 

0,000 in securities to enable the 
‘ohn Simon Guggenheim Memorial 


oundation to realize in larger meas- 
ire the object of its creation. The 
loundation, a memorial to their son, 
ow has a capital fund of more than 

000,000 for aid to scholars. 

Hirosi Saito, Japanese Ambassador 
'o Washington, declares there is al- 
lost no competition between his na- 
on and the United States except in 
he production of a “few manufac- 
lured goods.” 

Morton Bodfish, executive vice pres- 
ilent of the United States Building 
ind Loan League, predicts a house 
building boom in 1937. 

John Charles Thomas, baritone, 
threatens to quit radio broadcasting if 





WBF 


—St. Louis Star-Times 


That Janus-faced tax bill looks different 

according to which side it’s viewed from. 

Democrats are happy because they don’t 
expect to pay any of the tax. 


the Federal Radio Commission for- 
bids him to close his program with 
“Good night, mother.” 

Texas’s famous quadruplets, the 
pretty Keys sisters—Mary, Roberta, 
Mona and Leota—visit the Dionne 
quintuplets at Callander, Ont., and 
invite the five Canadian misses to the 
Texas Centennial. 

Sergeant Alvin C. York, World war 
hero, resigns as president and gen- 
eral manager of the school bearing 
his name, which he founded at James- 
town, Tenn., because of “lack of co- 
operation” from the state Department 
of Education. 


COURTS 


Justice Daniel W. O’Donoghue, of 
District of Columbia Supreme Court, 
imposes sentence of six months’ im- 
prisonment and $1,000 fine on Col. 
Joseph I. McMullen, high War Depart- 
ment official, who was convicted of 
accepting $1,500 for his aid in defeat- 
ing a proposed tax measure. 

In a five-to-one decision the Georgia 


Supreme Court upholds Gov. Tal- 
madge’s dramatic removal of State 
Treasurer George B. Hamilton last 


February when that official opposed 
the Governor’s one-man rule. 

Iowa Supreme Court voids graft 
cases against 31 persons indicted in a 
“crusade” which won the Cedar Rap- 
ids Gazette a Pulitzer prize. 

Federal Court of Appeals for the 
Eighth Circuit at St. Paul rules un- 
constitutional the 1935 amended 
Frazier-Lemke Farm Mortgage Mora- 


torium Act. 
LABOR 
New York Sun estimates that the 
total unemployment in all United 


States industries, trades, mining and 
transportation (the newspaper’s sur- 
vey covered 58.7 per cent of all fields 
of employment) amounts to 3,084,300 
persons, and claims the American Fed- 
eration of Labor figure of 12,184,000 
jobless too high. 

Government housing official claims 
a country-wide surge in home con- 






- 
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struction has created a strong demand 
for skilled labor, presenting the possi- 
bility of an acute shortage if the pres- 
ent upswing continues. 

Executive council of tke woolen and 
worsted department of the United 
Textile Workers of America announc- 
es it plans a general nation-wide strike 
in the industry to enforce demands 
for a 35-hour work week and a 20 per 
cent wage increase. 

John L. Lewis, chief of the United 
Mine Workers of America, bitterly as- 
sails way in which American Federa- 
tion of Labor seeks to organize work- 
ers in steel industry. The A. F. of L. 
wants to enroll the 300,000 steel 
workers in various craft unions, while 
Lewis wants to organize them into 
one large industrial urfion. 


TAXES 

In 1935 total government and local 
taxes amounted to approximately $10,- 
250,000,000 or 19.1 per cent of the na- 
tional income of $53,700,000,000 as 
compared with 12.4 per cent in 1929 
when the national income was over 
$78,000,000,000. 


RAILROADS 

An agreement is reached between 
the railroads and their employees pro- 
viding a basis for compensating work- 
ers who are dismissed as a result of 
consolidations, although the reported 
schedule of dismissal compensation 
ranging from three months’ to a year’s 
pay in cash, or more under a limited 
pension plan—is much less than the 
rail workers asked. 

BANKING 

J. E. Baum, manager of the protec- 
tive department of the American Bank- 
ers Association, reports attacks by 
criminals on banks in this country 
have decreased 50 per cent in three 
years. 

Report of the Treasury Department 
shows that the net profits of National 
Banks in the United States which rose 
to more than $300,000,000 in 1929, 
shrunk to $50,000,000 in 1931 and con- 
tinued on down to a deficit of over 
$300,000,000 in 1934, rose to the $150,- 
000,000 mark on the profit side of the 
ledger in the calendar year 1935, 

DEATHS 

Dr. Charles E. Hill, 54, professor and 
outstanding authority on international 
law, at Washington. 

Senator Park Trammell, 60, of Flo- 
rida, at his home in Washington. 

Philip Hockenbury, 66, one of the 
jurors who convicted Hauptmann of 
the Lindbergh baby kidnaping, at High 
Bridge, N. J. 

A. Mitchell Palmer, 64, U. S. Attor- 
ney General during the Wilson admin- 
istration, at a Washington hospital. 
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Bargain Offer No. 211. You get Wom- 
an’s World, McCall’s Magazine, Household 
Magazine and the Pathfinder, all four to 
one address for a full year for only $1.50 

exactly $1.50 less than the regular price. 
Don’t delay for we cannot guarantee this 
price very long. Order by club number. 
PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C.—Ad. 






























































































CONGRESS 


Driving ahead in order to bring 
about adjournment by June 6, three 
days before the Republican national 
convention opens in Cleveland and the 
deadline now set by Senate Majority 
Leader Robinson, the Senate passed 
the huge Navy appropriation bill after 





its Appropriations Committee had 
trimmed some $2,000,000 from the 


$531,000,000 House allowance; approv- 
ed the Hayden-Cartwright highway 
bill authorizing expenditure of $488,- 
000,000 for highway construction in 
1938-39; adopted the Barbour resolu- 
tion calling on Under Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Tugwell for a detailed report 
on how his agency had spent or allot- 
ted the many millions granted it for 
Rural Resettlement activities; heard 
Senator Guffey offer a revised ship 
subsidy bill, and received new Naval 
treaty signed by United States, Great 
Britain and France. 

In the meantime the House debated 
and passed the deficiency bill contain- 
ing relief appropriations and social 
security funds for the coming year; 
changed the name of Chickamauga 
Dam to McReynolds Dam; listened to 
Rep. Robert Rich demand investiga- 
tion of charges that congressional 
franking privileges (free postage) 
were being abused and used political- 
ly; gave the District of Columbia com- 
missioners power to suspend non- 
resident drivers’ permits for serious 
traflic infractions; heard Rep. Vito 
Marcantonio introduce a bill granting 
independence to Puerto Rico within 
9) days after enactment of the meas- 
ure; received committee approval of 
the Ellenbogen bill setting up a “little 
NRA” within the textile industry for 
regulation of hours, wages and trade 
practices and by a vote of 220 to 153 
called up for consideration the infla- 
tionary Frazier-Lemke farm refinanc- 
ing bill which had been forced from 
committee by petition. 

After limiting the measure to seven 
hours of debate the House by a vote 
of 340 to 37 passed the $2,365,000,000 
deficiency bill virtually as requested 
by the administration. Broken down 
it allots $1,425,000,000 for work-relief 
(a $75,000,000 slash from the Presi- 
dent’s request); $308,000,000 for the 
CCC (some $62,000,000 over budget 
estimates); $40,000,000 for TVA (S$3,- 
000,000 less than asked); and $188,- 
000,000 for social security ($8,000,000 
under budget allowance). The Beiter 
proposal to earmark, against the Pres- 
ident’s wishes, from $400,000,000 to 
$700,000,000 of the relief allotment for 
PWA was ruled out on a point of 
order. Although it turned down the 
Stubbs amendment cutting all aliens 
from the relief rolls the House ap- 
proved the Woodrum proviso prohibit- 
ing relief of any kind to illegally en- 
tered aliens. It also accepted the 
Connery amendment providing pre- 
vailing wages to relief workers but 
downed the Taber proposal that states 





be required to furnish 25 per cent of 
the cost of relief in each respective 
state. 

Concluding its hearings on the new 
tax bill the Senate Finance commit- 
tee settled down to revision, if not 
entire redrafting of the measure. One 
business man, economist and repre- 
sentative of industry after another ap- 
peared and criticized the pending 
measure for taxing undistributed cor- 
poration income as unsound, unwork- 
able and unfair. Some declared it 
would fail as a permanent revenue- 
raiser and also fall short of raising the 
amount demanded by the President 
and Secretary Morgenthau—%620,000,- 
000 in permanent revenue and nearly 
$350,000,000 extra for a_ three-year 
period. Others held new taxes un- 
necessary at this time in view of in- 
creasing revenue due to improved 
business conditions. Senator Byrd 
charged that it would permit some of 
the larger corporations to escape vir- 
tually all taxes. Only a few of the 
105 witnesses appearing before the 
committee supported the bill as en- 
acted by the House and as opposition 
mounted committee support of the tax 
bill apparently weakened. 

Compromise plans were mapped 
after a White House conference at 
which the committee was advised that 
a substitute would be _ acceptable. 
Chairman Harrison indicated the new 
proposal would probably involve con- 
tinuing the present corporate income 
levies at a flat 15 per cent rate and a 
graduated surtax on all undistributed 
income over 30 per cent. This surtax 
would likely range from five to 45 per 
cent making a maximum total, with 
the flat 15 per cent, of 60 per cent 
where all earnings were held. Secre- 
tary Wallace again recommended levy- 
ing a new processing tax calculated to 
bring in around $220,000,000 annually. 

Petitions, criticizing the action of 
the Senate Lobby Committee in seizing 
private messages from telegraph com- 
pany files, bearing signatures of ap- 


—New York Times 


Congress has gone so “modernistic” that 
Uncle Sam can’t see any sense to that new 
tax bill—a bill that is going to hamper 
business and still not yield the revenue. 





The Pathfina«, 





—Washingto 


Uncle Sam wishes that safe hadn’t slipped 
and fallen on him. 


proximately 55,000 citizens in al! 
states were forwarded to Vice P: 
dent Garner by the American Liber' 
League for placing in the Senate ix 
ords. Meanwhile, the committee de- 
fended its right to make such seizur 
and inspection of telegrams by {i! 
an answer to the appeal of Will 
Randolph Hearst, newspaper publis! 
er, from a court decision in which th 
court refused to interfere in such c 
mittee activities. For the court t 
interfere or prevent such committe: 
action, the committee’s brief. stated 
would be equivalent to placing th 
press “beyond the law” and _ that 
“business subject to no law would bi 
as dangerous as a runaway sun.” 
—_——$_$ a —__ 


INDIAN ADDING MACHINE 
When an Inca king of ancient Peru 
wanted to announce a law, count his 
army, send a message, record a battl 
or issue an edict, he sent for his quip 
maker, Unlike the Mayas and th 

Aztecs to the north the Incas had 
written language, and so the quipu 
took its place. It was made of a nun 
ber of strings all tied at one end to a 
main string. At first it was used onl) 
to count and was quite simple, knots 
being tied to represent tens, hundreds 
and thousands. Later, however, as th 
makers gained in skill, the quipu lx 
came more complicated. Strings of di! 
ferent colors were used, and instead 
of simply tying knots in the individual 


strings they were knotted together to 
At the height ol 


convey messages. 
the empire quipu makers and trans!: 
tors were stationed in every impo! 
tant town and quipus 


in existence although their stories r* 
main mostly untold because the 

of translation was destroyed with th 
rest of the Indian culture by the Spa! 
iards. The Field Museum, in Chicas 
recently ended a 10-year search wh« 


a surprised official discovered on 
where it had been lying unnotic 


among other articles in the museum 





circulated 
widely. A few of these relics are sti! 
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The great game of Scouting points 
the way to world peace according to 
Eagle Scout Owen W. Matthews, 3rd, 
an able Sea Scout and Divisional Offi- 
cer of Regional Sea Scout Flagship 
“Columbia” and member of Troop 83, 
Portland, Ore. Matthews was the final 
winner of the Eddie Cantor $5,000 
scholarship prize essay contest enti- 
tled “How Can America Stay Out of 
War.” 

it was while serving in Istanbul 
(then Constantinople), Baghdad, Syria 
and Palestine that Cornelius Van H. 
Engert, American minister to Ethiopia, 
sained the wide knowledge of that 
region Which has made him one of the 
State Department’s most valued Far 
East experts. The thin, short, mild- 
mannered and bespectacled diplomat 
who took gun in hand to defend the 
American Legation in Addis Ababa 
when it was threatened by blood- 
thirsty mobs was born of Dutch par- 
ents in Wien, Austria, but is now a 
naturalized American. He went to 
school in Switzerland and received 
his college education at the University 
of California and Harvard. Later he 
returned to the Coast institution to 
teach for two years, then left to enter 
the diplomatic service in Turkey. In 
the time that followed he has served at 
posts in the Netherlands, Cuba, Iran 
(Persia), El Salvador, Chile, Vene- 
zela, China and Egypt. Minister En- 
gert married the former Sara Morri- 
son Cunningham of San Francisco. 

The eagle eye of Harriet Rega is 
already at work looking for forest 
fires in the Adirondack Mountains of 
New York. Here New York state’s 
nly woman fire observer lives in a 
cabin atop Bald Mountain and keeps a 
steady lookout, just as she has for 
the past 11 years, for the first wisp 
of smoke that indicates the presence 
of fire. 

If anyone wants the Earl of War- 
wick, popular, handsome London 
nobleman-host, to act in front of a 
movie camera, they’ll have to pay him 
the good round sum of $50,000 a year 
plus his income tax. That, at least, 
is what he told a Hollywood pro- 
ducer who had said the Earl has “a 
most attractive personality and would 
be a great success in the films.” The 
Earl at first refused to even think 
about it, but finally “more as a joke 
than anything else” named the high 
figure which is enough to stagger 
even Hollywood. 

If William A. Burkett should be 
elected secretary of state of Nebraska 
it would be the first time the voters 
of that state ever conferred a major 
slate office on so young a man. He 
is but 22 years old and is a nephew 
of former Senator Elmer J. Burkett 
who in his time was the youngest 
member of the national House and 
later the Senate, and who drafted the 
original Mother’s Day resolution in 
the latter body. Young Burkett is 
remembered as a winner in the Mt. 











Rushmore National Memorial “History 
of America” contest in competition 
with 835,000 others. And in the re- 
cent primary he wrested the Repub- 
lican nomination from eight other 
candidates. 

Rep. Clare E. Hoffman, Republican 
of Michigan, is not trying to establish 
a new fad or fashion when he appears 
on the floor of the House in a suit 
the coat of which is minus pockets. 
He reveals that he has worn pocket- 
less coats for 20 years. He says the 
average man fills his pockets with 
odds and ends which detracts from a 
well-dressed appearance, and also 
causes loss of poise and dignity. A 
native of Pennsylvania and a grad- 
uate of Northwestern university, the 
60-year-old lawyer is completing his 
first term in Congress. 

Faced with the ultimatum of losing 
his girl if he shaved off his mustache 
or his career if he did not, Arthur 
Leslie Bursell of Hull, England, 20- 
year-old member of the famous Cold- 
stream Guards, refused to obey an 
order of his commanding officer to 
rid himself of the hirsute adornment. 
As a result Bursell spent 38 days con- 
fined to the barracks and was subse- 
quently dismissed from the service. 

A sweetheart in every port is the 
boast of Lieut. R. H. Lambert who is 
stationed aboard the USS Phelps; but 
the sweetheart is his own wife. A 
native of Massachusetts, the naval of- 
ficer fell in love with Irene Gilbert of 
Seattle and they were married last 
March. Now she travels by motor and 
meets him at each landing. 

Ambrose H. Douglas, 91-year-old 
colored man of Brooksville, Fla., can 
rightfully be called a family man. 
This is by reason of the fact that he 
is the fond parent of 37 children and 
expects to be still fonder of the im- 
pending 38th. The first marital ven- 
ture of Douglas, who was born in 
slavery in North Carolina in 1845, re- 
sulted in a population increase to the 
tune of 20 boys and five girls, all but 
two now living. That wife dying, he 
married again at 72 and has had 12 
offspring since then. 

Lieut. Commander John Roberts 
Poland is marshal of the City of Lon- 
don by virtue of his fitting the re- 
quirements for office. He was the 
only one of the 100 applicants who 
was: tall and handsome, of fine bear- 








CURRENT SIMILES 





As stupid as a Congressional nui- 
sance, 

As popular as the game of “gestures.” 

As wholesome as the restoration of 
confidence among business leaders. 

As much of a gusher as Aunt Bess. 

As inspiring as an auto junk pile. 

As noisy as the noise raised over 
curbing city noises. 

As much character as a jellyfish. 

As stagnant as Congress. 

Circulated like rumors in a peanut 
factory. 

As fussy as an old hen with a flock 
of little chickens. 





The statue of Gen. John J. Pershing in 

Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, one of 

the few instances where a statue has been 
erected in honor of a living person. 


ing, able to sit on a horse with dig- 
nity and possessed of a good voice. 
Dimitri Naoumoff, new Bulgarian 
minister to the United States, on his 
arrival in this country for the first 
time, said he was “convinced there is 
not likely to be any war.” The new 
Minister, a bachelor, is a Macedonian 
and noted in his country as a pistol 
and rifle shot. He was at one time 
secretary to King Boris and more re- 
cently was first secretary of the Bul- 
garian Legation in London and di- 
rector of the press section of the for- 
eign office in Sofiya. 
—_—___- > ———____ 


BEETLES WITH HEADLIGHTS 

Large beetles with headlights are 
included in nature’s strange assort- 
ment of creatures in Central America 
and northern South America. De- 
partment of Agriculture entomologists 
who have found the young of these 
beetles valuable because they eat white 
grubs which seriously damage sugar 
cane say the beetles are so luminous 
that one in a dark room will give 
enough light for reading a newspaper. 
The insect’s headlights are on the 
top forepart of its body and consist 
of two luminous spots. There is, how- 
ever, another luminous area on the 
under side of the beetle which is ex- 
posed when the beetle flies and which 
throws a brilliant spot of light on 
the ground, 

Oe 


STRAY CATS KILL WILD LIFE 

Forestry officers on duty at George 
Washington National Forest, in Vir- 
ginia, expect their troubles but they 
object to so many of them coming in 
the form of stray cats. The officers 
estimate that nearly 4,000 of the one- 
time pets which have forsaken their 
homes for this new and fuller life are 
now roaming through the forest. They 
say each cat kills about 50 birds a year. 

a 
ODD METAL 

Mercury—also known as quicksilver 
-~is an odd metallic element which 
differs from other metals in that il 
appears in a liquid state at ordinary 
temperatures. It does not attain a 
solid state until the temperature is 
—39 degrees Fahrenheit or colder. 
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EDITORIAL 


Only 23 weeks till election! 
g 


SCARCITY VERSUS PLENTY 

T IS a fact that average people are 
I more interested in the plain prob- 
lem of making a living than they are 
in the fine points of politics. Give them 
a fair living, and politics fades from 
the picture. Of course there will nat- 
urally be some differences of opinion 
as to how much is required for a liv- 
ing, and then there will always be 
some who will never be satisfied, no 
matter how much they have. Seeing 
that it is impossible to make human 
beings over, we have to take them as 
they run—good and bad and “just 
about middling,” as perhaps most of 
us are. Even with a “planned govern- 
ment,” people are not all going to see 
a given measure in the same light. 
This is natural. For instance, here’s a 
letter from Mrs. E. Brunner, of Athens, 
N. Y., who writes: “I am at my wits’ 
end trying to feed my family and at 
present I am paying 42 cents a peck 
for potatoes. Yet in Maine thousands 
of barrels of potatoes have been dump- 
ed on the ground to be turned into fer- 
tilizer, because there is no sale for 
them. Why this destructive waste and 
the high retail price? I am puzzled.” 

On the other hand we have a letter 
from C. C. Little, of Blair, Okla., who 
eloquently upholds the scarcity idea. 
He cites the fact that the manufactur- 
ers, when their sales have dropped, 
have always reduced their production 
—and he says: “If the manufacturer 
makes money by curtailing produc- 
tion, tell us why the farmers cannot 
and should not do the same thing?” 

In these two letters, received in the 
same mail, we have a very good sam- 
ple of the different way in which peo- 
ple look at the same policy. For a 
mother of a family, who is not in a 
position to secure an increased in- 
come, it is a human tragedy to have to 
pay a high price for the very common- 
est necessity—potatoes—when _— she 
knows that potatoes and other foods 
are being wasted or allowed to go to 
waste in some other parts of the coun- 
try. At the same time, among the 
farmers, who have had their incomes 
greatly increased by this scarcity pol- 
icy, we must expect that the idea is 
welcomed like a beneficent dispensa- 
tion from heaven. There will be these 
differences—and it is too much of a 
task for the Pathfinder to reconcile 
them or try to explain them so that 
people of all classes and groups will 
admit the wisdom of the doctrine. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace, in 
his latest talk, dwelt on this very is- 
sue, but suggested no way to avoid it. 
He emphasized the need of building 
up the home market as a whole and 
pleaded with all citizens to work to- 
gether for the common welfare. He 
said: “Sectional and selfish interests 
from time to time have tried to break 








down or whittle away this idea of 
economic unity and interdependence. 
Industrial sections have tried to in- 
crease their advantages at the expense 
of agricultural sections, and vice versa. 
One class has tried to stir up jealousies 
of other classes and to put across the 
idea that prosperity for itself could be 
advanced if other classes had fewer 
benefits. Some sections or classes 
have benefited for a long time at the 
expense of other sections or classes, 
but never for long. During the 1920's, 
some industrial leaders began to think 
that industry could remain prosperous 
in spite of, or perhaps even because of, 
low prices and income to farmers, but 
this idea was exploded with the gen- 
eral depression of the 1930’s. Since 
1932, the nation has returned with 
greater conviction than ever to the 
idea of balanced and interdependent 
welfare of all sections and classes.” 

The scarcity idea, therefore, seems 
destined to be a fixture in the United 
States for the future, and probably the 
wise thing for everybody to do is to 
adjust his own situation to this new 
idea as well and as speedily as possi- 
ble. This means MORE for a great 
many people, and LESS for a great 
many others. According to Secretary 
Wallace, the tariff-protected interests 
have long had the advantage—but this 
is now past. Seeing that the big man- 
ufacturers and others would not re- 
duce their prices down to the level of 
the farmers’ dollar, the only way to 
restore parity is to bring the farmers’ 
dollar up to the level of the general 
commodity index, it is declared. This 
could only be done by forcibly reduc- 
ing farm surpluses. This gives the 
agricultural classes the advantage, as 
Secretary Wallace says—but this ad- 
vantage is only temporary, and in due 
time the inequalities will be leveled 
out. 

These readjustments are always 
hard on somebody. We may all have 
to get along on a good deal less, in 
order that this novel plan can be kept 
in force long enough to work all the 
way round the circle. Even if a great 
many of us have to be reduced down 
to a bare “subsistence” basis, and make 
a new start from there, it isn’t going 
to kill us. The old saw says “half a 
loaf is better than no bread.” And 
it’s so. The present writer has al- 
ready made a start, by eating only 
half a potato for supper last evening— 
instead of a whole one. His old hat 
has served him for five years—and it 
looks as if it is good for another five. 
He had already cut down on his daily 
ration of milk, owing to the reduced 
supply and high price—according to 
the press dispatches. 

When all the American people once 
get down to a subsistence basis, under 
the scarcity plan, this will automati- 
cally solve many of our chronic trou- 
bles. With prices and wages con- 
stantly increased, while production is 
constantly decreased, it is a mathe- 
matical certainty that a point will 
eventually be reached where the two 
forces will have to merge. All “gaps” 
between what different groups of peo- 
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ple get will then be closed. The op) 
ing classes and sections will be c¢ 
pelled to resume trading with one 
other—and this will be on a } 
worked out by the planners as equi 
able. Secretary Wallace once si, 
that he thinks the American merch.) 
vessels ought also to be plowed uni) 
—while we are about it—and let :}, 
foreigners have the benefit of the ¢.; 
rying trade. And he has been tak; 
at his word, for the reports just issued 
show that whereas last year Eng}:j( 
launched 61 new ships, Germany, 
and Japan 21, the United States lau: 
ed only three. At this rate, you se 
the Stars and Stripes will soon disap 
pear from the ocean—and we s! 
have anything to worry about in tha! 
line. 

q 


COST OF INDEPENDENCE 
EPORTS that hundreds of yo. 
Moros are fleeing the Southe: 

Philippines to escape compulsory i! 
itary training indicate natives of thes: 
islands from which we will soon wit! 
draw our protection are already fee!- 
ing the cost of their approaching 
dependence. Because the Philippi 
are badly situated geographically 
far as their security against militar 
aggression is concerned the new c: 
monwealth government has been for: 
ed to adopt a military policy which } 
irritating to a people used to America! 
freedom. President Quezon is dete: 
mined to build an army which wil! 
make conquest of the Philippines u 
profitable to any nation. Besides 
standing army of 19,000 he plans t 
have 500,000 trained reserves at thi 
expiration of the 10-year common- 
wealth period when independence be- 
comes complete. 

To accomplish this end, however, i! 
is necessary to play the Europea: 
game of beginning military training 
of all young boys at the age of 10, and 
then keeping them as reserves un! 
they are 50. As is already demonstra! 
ed this feature of the defense plan | 
arousing opposition from some of |! 
population. The cost of the new « 
fenses, however, may become eve) 
more objectionable. Leaders now be- 
lieve they can keep the cost of th 
military organization down to wher 
the increased taxation necessary wil! 
not be felt. But should it be allowed 
to rise it might cause discontent. Al! 
though the Filipinos are among th 
least taxed people in the world, the) 
seem to have the greatest resentmen! 
against taxation. Another source of 
trouble for the infant republic lies 11 
what the closing of the once fre 
American markets might do to PhiliJ 
pine industries. 

If the United States were a differen! 
type of nation it might feel a selfish 
satisfaction that difficulties are loom- 
ing ahead of a country leaving its pro 
tection. Since it is not imperialisti« 
however, and its interest in the Phil- 
ippines has from the beginning bee! 
unselfish, this country can only wis! 
luck to the new nation in its fight wil! 
taxation and economic difficulties 
both of which are well known her: 
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Bul it must regret that the common- 
wealth must depart immediately from 
American principles and pattern the 
military phase of its life after that of 
Europe. American freedom has never 
been marred by compulsory military 
training in times of peace. But the 
Philippines are not protected by the 
long ocean miles which guarded the 
United States in its infancy, nor are 
they as fortunate in regard to close 
neighbors. 
q 


We certainly have our opinion of 
“liberal” newspapers which keep up a 
continual holler about the evils of 
child labor—and then employ littie 
children to take subscriptions and de- 
liver papers and collect. 





MARKETING 


The stock market seems to be rest- 
ing for a while, to decide which way 
it will jump. For the first three 
months of 1936 stocks went right on 
up, but in April they slumped off. The 
victory of the radical elements in 
France—who are all set to redistribute 
the savings of the thrifty—has caused 
plenty of worry in Europe, and has 
tended to bear down the markets in 
this country. Stock sales have reach- 
ed the lowest point in nearly a year. 
If you want to buy a “seat” on the 
New York Stock Exchange, this is the 
time to do it, as they are now mark- 
ed down to $100,000—which is a cut 
of $74,000 from the highest price last 
year. Business seems to be hesitating 
it the crossroads. The Cleveland 
Trust Co. points out that as a rule 
stock prices and business go up hand 
in hand, but that lately the opposite 
has been true. The political and other 
influences have been so powerful that 
they are upsetting the usual tendency, 
itis explained. 

The New York Times business index 
remains unchanged. Automobile sales 
ontinue to be the chief factor in the 
recovery. Even the steel industry is 
now up to two-thirds of capacity, and 
the steel companies are reporting fine 
profits once more. The railroad in- 
dustry is still suffering, and seems to 
be in a hopeless condition. The New 
Deal laws and taxes, it is stated, may 
make it necessary for many roads to 
give up, or be taken over by Uncle 
Sam to run. The anthracite miners in 
Pennsylvania have reached an agree- 
ment with the mine owners at last, and 
this will help to stabilize that industry. 
Lumber shipments are the biggest in 
live years—but the construction indus- 
try as a whole is in the worst shape of 
ll the major factors which must be 
built up before prosperity can be back. 
While autos have gained back 85 per 
cent of their loss during the depres- 
sion and steel has regained 75 per 
cent, the construction leg has been 
raised only 40 per cent. Retail busi- 
ness is the best since 1929. Bank clear- 
Ings are seven per cent over 1935. 
Mail order and chain store sales are 
1) per cent above this time last year. 











However, the merchants as a whole 
are not disposing of the increased 
volume of products which the fac- 
tories are making, 

Dun & Bradstreet’s basket of food 
went down two cents in the last week 
and now costs $2.58. It was $2.62 last 
year. Some foods of course have tend- 
ed to go up a little, but for the most 
part they go down at this season, as 
so much fresh stuff comes in. It looks 
as if we can detect the fine Italian 
hand of the rejuvenated Uncle Sam in 
the peculiar action of the butter mar- 
ket. Our quotations show butter de- 
clining 18 per cent for the last month 
as is usual—but it is nine per cent 
higher than this time last year. In 
fact, in the middle of April at Chicago 
the cash market for butter had one 
of the heaviest breaks on record—five 
cents a pound or more. The Associat- 
ed press says that the government 
stepped in at this juncture and bought 
butter liberally, without haggling on 
the price or quality. This butter is to 
be distributed for relief purposes. The 
result of these purchases was to re- 
move from the market the surplus 
butter which usually at this time bears 
the price down heavily. Eggs have 
tended up the last month but are eight 
per cent below last year. The con- 
sumers are getting a good break on 
flour now, as it has dropped seven per 
cent in a month and is 17 below a year 
ago. Beef has kept going down and is 
15 off from 1935. Hogs lost seven per 
cent the last month but are still 13 
more than last year. Lambs are queer 
things still. They have scored a gain 
of 15 per cent in a month and 40 in 
the year. If Mary has any little lambs 
now she will be very much tempted to 
sell them, for it is not likely that the 
price will continue to be as high al- 
ways. Wheat and corn are unsteady, 
owing to late season and doubtful ef- 
fect of weather, but wheat is three 
per cent below last year and corn two 
per cent lower. The auto tire people 
are increasing the prices of tires again 

as they thought this would be a 
good time to do it, while money is 
so “easy.” 

Cash farm income continues to show 
a healthy increase, as a total. That is, 
it shows a gain of 20 per cent over 
last year, in spite of the fact that farm 
prices averaged four per cent lower. 
Here we have again an illustration of 
the sane and sound policy of market- 
ing an INCREASED quantity, thus giv- 
ing the consumers 24 per cent more 
stuff and the farmers 20 per cent more 
money. The government benefit pay- 
ments to the farmers in March this 
year were only $15,000,000, or less 
than a third what they were a year 
ago. The farmers’ purchasing power 
in March showed a greater increase 
than their income from marketings, 
for the reason that the prices of the 
goods they bought were lower than 
last year. The total gain for the farm- 
ers in the first quarter of 1936 has been 
a little over 11 per cent. The Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute, after a study 
of the situation, says: “A larger output 
and a lower price for the farmers 





makes for a greater gain than is pos 
sible under curtailed production and a 
higher price level, since lower prices 
for agricultural products tend to be 
reflected in lower prices for manu- 
factured goods which the farmers buy. 
It is thus apparent that the curtail 
ment of the output of agricultural 
products has not only not been a fac- 
tor in raising their income but it has 
served to retard the recovery of their 
purchasing power.” 

Business is usually considered “off” 
in presidential election years. The 
theory is that the people are too much 
interested in politics to go out after 
more business. The fact is that elec- 
tion years hurt some businesses and 
help others. Using our well-known 
doctrine of “averages,” the records 
show, according to a careful study of 
the subject made by Prof. Wm. F. Og- 
burn, of Chicago university, in the 
whole period since the Civil war the 
drop of business in national election 
years has averaged four per cent. Prof. 
Ogburn explains, as the Pathfinder has 
often explained, that “averages” have 
to be taken with a grain of salt. In 
this particular case, he says, there 
were some periods when business was 
even better in election years, while 
there were other periods in which a 
loss had to be taken. He thinks the 
conditions are such that during the 
next few presidential campaigns busi- 
ness will have to suffer MORE than 
the average. 

a ae 


WOMEN BEST DRIVERS 


Cold facts prove women to be better 
and more careful drivers than men. 
Figures compiled by Travelers In- 
surance Company reveal that in 1935 
the ratio of male drivers in fatal acci- 
dents to the total number in all acci 
dents was 31 per cent greater than for 
female drivers while in 1934 the ratio 
of male drivers in fatal accidents was 
not only two per cent worse than for 
male and female drivers combined 
but 34 per cent worse than for female 
drivers as a class. 

<5 o 
TO THE ROACH! 


Scuttle, scuttle, little roach, 

How you run when I approach, 

Up above the pantry shelf, 
Hastening to secrete yourself. 

Most adventurous of vermin, 

How I wish I could determine 

How you spend your hours of ease 
Perhaps reclining on the cheese 
When we’ve gone and all is dark 
Then the kitchen is your park. 

Do you banquet on tea leaves, 

Or swing in webs the spider weaves? 
How delightful to suspect 

All the places you have trekked! 
Does your long antenna whisk its 
Gentle tip across the biscuits? 
Do you linger, little soul, 
Drowsing in our sugar bowl? 
Or—abandonment most utter 
Do you fox-trot on the butter? 
Do you chant your simple tunes 
Swimming in the baby’s prunes’? 
Then, when dawn comes, do you slink 
Homeward down the kitchen sink? 
Timid roach, why be so shy? 

We are brothers, you and I, 

For after midnight, like yourself, 

I explore the pantry shelf. 
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ILLINOIS—Victim of 
Wildcat Money and 


Slavery Issues 


(Continued from last week) 


The future of a state depends, as we 
have said before, very much on its 
geographical location, and also on 
the nature of that state. Illinois is 
called the “Prairie” state—and with 
good reason, for it is practically one 
level “prairie’—which in French 
means an open grass-covered tract, 
without trees. It was the French who 
first discovered this region—about the 
year 1660. In fact it was the Jesuit 
missionaries. They even made a dic- 
tionary of words of the language of 
the Indians, and composed prayers in 
this tongue. These hardy missiona- 
ries had made their way up rivers 
from the south and had portaged over 
the low divides which separate the 
region which drains south and that 
which drains north. France came very 
near possessing all that part of the 
United States. But she neglected to 
develop the country, and finally, after 
much fighting the British established 
their power there. Then we had to 
fight some more and get it away from 
them—for the Britons are land lovers. 
Illinois is in fact very flat indeed—the 
nearest level of any state in the Union 
except Delaware and Louisiana. One 
railroad has a stretch of 100 miles of 
track without a cut or fill. No won- 
der that, in the days of boom railroad 
building, the railroads were built so 
fast that any railroad map or time- 
table over 24 hours old was obsolete. 
The reason why Illinois is so flat is 
that it occupies what would be a great 
“dust bowl” if it were not for all the 
rain. But even in this one state the 
amount of rain varies considerably— 
namely from a minimum of 34 inches a 
year in the north to 44 inches in the 
southern part—nicknamed “Egypt.” 

Illinois has no mountain ranges, or 
even hills, to shut off the cold winds— 
which in fact find an uninterrupted 
right of way straight from the north 
pole to Chicago. That’s one reason 
why Chicago is called the “Windy 
City’”—though there are other reasons 
too. At the same time, this state in 
summer has some very, very hot 
weather—especially when the wind is 
coming up from the south or when the 
campaign taikers get started in an elec- 
tion year. Illinois lies in a big glacial 
moraine. The soil is almost entirely 
alluvial matter deposited by the grind- 
ing down of the mountains in past 
ages. This soil is exceedingly deep. 
At Chicago it is necessary to go down 
from 50 to 150 feet in order to strike 
bed rock. 

Of course much of this level land in 
Illinois has to be drained and under- 
drained before it can be put to use. 
About 40 per cent of the farm land in 
fact is drained. This has both its good 
and its bad features, for when this 
subsoil water is drained off so rapidly 
it tends .to cause floods. Illinois at 
one period was all covered with for- 





est growth. Even now it is 10 per 
cent forested. Views differ as to what 
caused the denudation—which is 
mainly in the north. Some say the 
Indians burned the forests off and thus 
permanently destroyed them. The 
more modern belief is that the forest 
conditions in Illinois are directly due 
to the climatic cycles and great high- 
air currents which pay no attention to 
such a tiny matter as trees. We have 
already shown that the rainfall is 
much greater in the southern part of 
the state than in the northern. This 
difference is not the RESULT of the 
forest denudation, but is one of the 
causes of it. Or, rather, they both re- 
sult from causes which are still vastly 
deeper, as we have explained before. 

The subsoil of Illinois is usually a 
mottled clay, which makes a splendid 
foundation for fine farm land. The 
topsoil varies but is usually a dark 
loam, very deep. The bluffs along the 
rivers are formed of deposits of 
“loess,” left there ages ago by the 
dust storms which came out of the 
west in earlier times just as they do 
now and which nothing under the sun 
can prevent. These clay-like bluffs 
make good soil for raising fruit, etc., 
though Illinois doesn’t boast of being 
much of a fruit state. It’s too good a 
grain and dairy state to bother much 
with fruit. With the single exception 
of Iowa, no other state has such a 
great proportion of tillable land as 
Illinois. Illinois is just about medium 
in size—200 miles wide and 380 high— 
not too big, like Texas, and not too 
little, like Delaware. Texas, how- 
ever, has got several of our older states 
on the run—as we shall see when we 
come to tell about that state. Texas 
now has more railroad mileage than 
Illinois—but still Illinois is the great- 
est railroad state when it comes to 
handling freight tonnage—and Chi- 
cago is the greatest railroad center in 
the world. The Great Lakes traffic— 
now just opening up for the season— 
also contributes a lot to Chicago’s 
strong position in industry and com- 
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merce. This traffic alone runs , 
around 5,000,000 tons a year. A vas; 
amount of iron ore comes to the st: 
district in northern Indiana, which 
also partly tributary to the Chicas 
district. Illinois in fact ranks thi) 
in industrial production—the leadi, 
industries being iron and steel, fou 
dries, machine shops, electrical a 
mechanical parts plants, railr 
shops, auto plants, etc. In the maki 
of clothing Chicago ranks next to N; 
York. People all over the West |; 
to Chicago for their clothing sto: 
Of course the thing which Chic:: 
has mainly built up on is the m 
slaughtering and packing indus 
Even with many stockyards closed 
because of lack of market, there ar 
about 80 such plants in Chicago. \ 
quite as many millionaires have m 
fortunes out of the meat business 
they have out of steel—but is co: 
next. Located in the very heart of | 
farming region, and possessing vi 
quantities of coal and iron, Illin 
naturally also became the chief su 
plier of agricultural machinery a 
utensils. You might not think it, | 
the main wealth of Illinois lies in i| 
coal. Soft coal beds underlie one-ha!! 
the state and the output averages 4| 
000,000 tons a year. The factories | 
the state total 11,000. There is als: 
lot of oil territory in Illinois, and a! 
though this state came on the sc 
quite late, it produces 4,000,000 barre|s 
a year. Besides iron, there are ext 
sive lead and zinc mines, great qua 
ries of limestone, etc., while Ilinoi 
leads in the mining of fluor spar. 
The fine near-by urban markets 
compel Illinois to be a good dairy) 
and poultry state. In fact the mod 
dairying system had its start in Hlinois 
at Elgin. “Elgin” butter was kno 
everywhere, and in the early days 
all came from Elgin, Ill. In later ye: 
another great dairying region has be: 
developed in the valley of the F 
river, and the tributary region ov 
the Wisconsin line. While Illinois ha 
continued to become steadily mi 








California isn’t the only state that can boast of big trees. They grow quite large in Main: 

too. The “Old Pumpkin” pine the men in the picture are cutting was 115 feet high and 

contained 2,500 feet of lumber. According to reader E. T. Morstaller, of Freeport, wh: 
sent in the picture, the 299 year old “sapling” was cut in the Town of Breman. 
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irban, it still remains a leading farm- 

g state, owing to the great variety of 
oroducts and the intensive culture. 
The state numbers about 215,000 farms, 
ond these alone are figured as worth 
over three billion dollars—which 
would be more than a third of the total 
wealth of the state. They produce on 
an average $300,000,000 worth of prod- 
ucts a year—which is a big item. In 
1917—under the urge of high prices 
ond patriotic pressure during the 
\World war—lIllinois produced a top 
corn crop worth $460,000,000—thus 
making it the greatest corn state after 
lowa—where it grows still taller. The 
rating of the states in agricultural 
products now is this way: Texas first, 
lowa second, California third and Illi- 
nois fourth. Not bad. Oats used to be 
, stand-by crop in this region, but the 
ending of the “horse-and-buggy days” 
hes left oats a forgotten child of agri- 
culture, and this crop is now virtually 

iotal loss. It is the same way with 

ay. Hay in the “old times” was one 
cf the easiest cash crops for the farm- 
ers to raise, and there was always a 
good city market for it. But now this 
also ranks very low—not owing to any 
iaws or government policies but due 
to the changes in the way the world 
lives. Chicago of course is the great- 
est grain dealing market in the world. 
(hose who profit by this fact are 
tickled over it—but probably Chicago 
gets more curses to the square inch 
than any other city in the world— 
from those who believe that the grain 
and stock markets are all manipulated. 

Local government in Illinois is an 
odd mixture of the county system and 
ihe township system. The first set- 
ilers, as we know, were from the 
South, and these brought the county 
plan. Later came the influx from New 
England and the North, and these 
brought with them the township sys- 
tem. Illinois unfortunately was on 
the very fighting front of the great 
“irresistible conflict” between slavery 
and free labor. If it had not been for 
the timely discovery of a deep-laid 
plot, Illinois would have been on the 
side of the Confederacy, fighting to 
destroy the Union. During all its 
early history it was a strong Demo- 
cratic state. 

It was unlucky in being made the 
experiment-ground for some very bad 
financial “isms.” As early as 1818, 
when Illinois was admitted to the 
Union, the settlers were burdened by 
huge debts—debts which in fact it 
was impossible for them ever to pay. 
Many had been induced to move into 
“the West” and pay big sums for the 
land in the wilderness and swamps. 
Dickens tells about this terrible expe- 
rience in “Martin Chuzzlewit.” Even- 
tually a kind of moratorium was ar- 
ranged and the settlers were allowed 
to buy land at only $1.25 an acre. Also 
the “pre-emption” system was adopt- 
ed—and this was later extended to all 
public lands. Under this system the 
actual settlers were given preference 
over other claimants. Even then there 
were bitter disputes over titles, and at 
one time it looked as if the entire West 
might so bankrupt. It is no wonder 


the settlers looked around and were 
cager to try any and every “panacea” 
offered for their ills. 

In 1819—that is, over a century and 
a quarter ago—they adopted a “social 
credit plan” practically the same as 
the one which that smart Scotsman 
named Douglas recently sold as a 
“new plan“ for a good round sum to 
the deluded provincial government of 
Alberta, Canada. Of course the “Doug- 
las plan” has failed—‘for lack of 
money,” as the excuse is. And the 
same plan failed those poor Illinois 
dupes away back in 1819. The scheme 
was for state banks to “issue money,” 
not based on gold, silver or even land 
but just on thin air. The various banks 
then engaged in a free-for-all race to 
see which could issue the most “dol- 
lars”—and the result was the same as 
always in such cases. The “wildcat 
money” became worthless. 

Little steamers with stern paddle 
wheels began to navigate these waters 
about that time, and one story is that 
these steamers for a long time kept 
going by using this money—stacked 
up on the banks like cordwood—as 
fuel. Big loans were granted by the 
state and local governments for con- 
structing turnpikes, canals, railroads 
and other public works. Although a 
large part of these outlays were dis- 
counted to a fraction of their face 
value, Illinois never got through pay- 
ing the debt for this spending spree 
until the year 1880—that is, 60 years 
after the money was gone. The orig- 
inal outlays of course were paid back 
over and over again, in interest, etc. 

The slavery issue kept Illinois torn 
asunder for two generations. Here 
Abraham Lincoln appears on the scene 
—a character who was destined to be 
the chief figure in a series of changes 
which made the whole world over. 
Lincoln was born in Kentucky, of very 
poor parents. They moved early to 
Sangamon county, Illinois, where 
Springfield, the state capital, is locat- 
ed. Lincoln of course was against 
slavery. He had been greatly moved 
by the killing in Illinois of a minister 
named Lovejoy, who was publishing 
a paper opposing slavery. In 1858 oc- 
curred the famous Lincoln-Douglas 
series of speeches, on the extension of 
slavery. Stephen A. Douglas was a 
brilliant Democratic statesman, and 
Lincoln ran against him for Senator. 
Lincoln lost the election—but this was 
a link in the chain of causes which 
brought on the Civil war. Lincoln, 
two years later, was elected President 
—on the slavery issue. We may say 
the Republican party thus had its gen- 
esis in Illinois—although Michigan is 
known as its actual birthplace. 

Before the Civil war, Illinois always 
went Democratic. From the Civil war 
to the end of the 19th century the state 
remained in the Republican column, 
on national issues. But new forces 
were coming up and these have again 
altered the picture. We have already 
referred to the great number of N-e- 
groes in Chicago. As long as the Civil 
war was kept in the memory of the 
people, the Negroes, when permitted 
.0 vote, naturaiy voled Kepublican. 
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But a new generation have appeared 
on the scene, and the “Negro vote” in 
Chicago is particularly big. It is also 
an item in New York City, though the 
percentage there is as yet too small 
to be influential in elections. The 
Negroes now mostly vote Democratic, 
and this has added an important new 
force to the New Deal line-up. 

Illinois—and especially Chicago- 
has long been a center of “liberal” 
and sometimes “radical’”—agifation. 
With so many great key industries cen- 
tered there, Chicago has witnessed se- 
rious struggles between capital and 
labor. In 1894 the President of the 
United States had to send federal 
troops there, to stop the strike rioters. 
This was Grover Cleveland—a Demo- 
crat—but of the “hard money” or East- 
ern type which many “rank-and-file” 
Democrats consider as bad as Repub- 
licans. Cleveland’s action was based 
on the paramount right of the federal! 
government to use any amount of force 
necessary to restore order, where the 
mails were being interfered with. But 
the various strikes and riots have left 
Chicago a very sore spot—and as mos! 
of the big business and industrial 
leaders are of the Republican type, the 
Republicans are held to account for 
anything disagreeable that happens. 
In the historic political smash-up of 
1912, when “Teddy” Roosevelt led the 
“Bull Moose” revolt from the G, O. P., 
Illinois cast its electoral vote for 
Woodrow Wilson. Thus this state did 
its part to put Wilson in the White 
House and enlist the United States in 
the war “to end all wars and make 
the world safe for Democracy’”—with 
a debt of 31 billion dollars and still 
going up. Four laters later, Illinois 
went back into the Republican column 
and it stayed there until 1932 when it 
went for Roosevelt—Franklin D. 

Illinois—being a great state, a popu- 
lous state and a rich state—suffers 
from the same injustice that New York 
and Pennsylvania do when it comes 
to having a voice in presidential ele: 
tions. With its population today of 
some 8,148,000, as we pro-rate it, ac- 
cording to the latest official census es- 
timates, Illinois has more people than 
15 other states have. These 15 other 
states have a total of 30 Senators in 
the United States Senate, against only 
two for Illinois. And they have « 
total of 60 votes in the electoral col- 
lege, against only 29 for Illinois. Thus 
it takes 15 votes for U. S. Senator in 
Illinois to count as much as one vote 
does in any of these other 15 states. 
And it takes more than twice as many 
votes in Illinois to count in choosing 
a President as it does in those other 
more politically favored states. This 
injustice and: unequal representation 
is a part of the electoral system, and 
there is small likelihood of its being 
changed. Strange to say no reformer 
has ever been quite so “liberal” or 
“progressive”—or even “socialistic”- 
as to even suggest that it be remedied. 
The Pathfinder merely points it out as 
one fact which makes it impossible 
to have as truly representative.a gov- 
ernment at Washington as our idea! 
ists might like to see. 
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SCIENTIFIC 


HOLE IN MILKY WAY 


For the first time since the birth of 
modern astronomy man has glimpsed 
what lies on the other side of the 
Milky Way. In the past that vast sys- 
tem of billions of suns of which our 
sun is a part has effectively blocked 
all attempts to see through it. Now, 
however, according to an announce- 
ment by Dr. Harlow Shapley, of Har- 
vard Observatory, a hole has been 
found in the clouds of dust, gas, and 
stars which swirl with increasing 
thickness as the center of the galaxy 
is approached through which astrono- 
mers can peer at what lies beyond. 
Nothing startling has yet been discov- 
ered through this “window.” The 
section of space seen through it is 
very similar to that in any other di- 
rection. Island universes similar in 
size and character to this same Milky 
Way of ours dot the region adding a 
bit more emphasis to the vastness of 
creation. But the discovery is im- 
portant to astronomy. 


ORIGIN OF COSMIC RAYS 

New data on the cosmic ray, gather- 
ed by flights into the stratosphere, sup- 
port his theory that these “superpower 
particles” which continually bombard 
the earth with energies reaching as 
high as 10 or 15 billion electron volts 
originate far out in space beyond our 
galaxy, in the opinion of Dr. Robert 
A. Milikan. He believes that these 
most powerful of all known rays, a 
a dozen of which pass through the 
human body every second, have noth- 
ing to do with exploding stars to 
which their origin has been attributed, 
but rather that they consist of energy 
released out in interstellar space where 
matter is in some way partially 
annihilated and new matter formed. 


BRAIN SHOULD LIVE 150 YEARS 

In the opinion of Prof. Peter P. 
Lasareff, Soviet scientist, the human 
mind is capable of a life ranging from 
150 to 180 years in length barring, of 
course, disease and other degenerating 
influences. Prof. Lasareff arrived at 
his conclusion through the study of 
the sensitivity of the brain. This, he 
finds, is zero at birth. It then rises 
to 20, but never again drops back to 
zero because death cuts short its de- 
cline. While this Russian scientist 
has studied human life, he has never 
attempted to lengthen it. He _ has, 
however, caused lower animals to live 
three and four times their normal span 
by treating them with roentgen rays. 


UNBORN BABIES HEAR 

The American Journal of Diseases of 
Children recently announced’ the 
rather startling discovery by two 
Antioch college scientists that unborn 
babies hear and react to sounds as 
much as four months before birth. 
At Yellow Springs, Ohio, where the 
experiments were conducted the two 
scientists, Drs. Sontag and Wallace, 











found that an electric buzzer placed 
on the bodies of expectant mothers 
caused an increase in the rate of the 
fetal heart beat and, in many cases, a 
movement of the arms and legs. At 
four months before birth the reaction 
is not strong, the doctors said, but it 
steadily increases thereafter and dur- 
ing the last two weeks is very pro- 
nounced. The experimenters do nol 
claim any proof that the sound was 
perceived through the ears of the 
child but they said there were indi- 
cations that this was so. 

SCIENCE CREATES PURE GOLD 

The goal sought by the old medieval 
alchemists with their foul-smelling 
concoctions and magical incantations 
has now been gained by modern sci- 
ence. Pure gold has been created. 
However, it has not turned out to be 
the profitable venture the alchemists 
anticipated since the small amount of 
yellow metal made by the transmuta- 
tion of platinum cost much more than 
it was worth. But Prof. E. O. Law- 
rence and other University of Cali- 
fornia scientists who accomplished the 
feat are not interested in profits. Their 
object is the study of the atom, and 
in this their latest achievement shows 
great progress. The huge cyclotron 
with which the transmutation was 
performed is said to be powerful 
enough to transmute every element 
now existing in nature. Atomic bul- 
lets it fires at unprecedented speeds 
crashed into the atoms of platinum 
converting them into atoms of gold. 
It is also said the machine can throw 
a stream of alpha particles equal in 








SCIENCE NIBBLES 





Forcing a naturally left-handed child 
to become right-handed may lead to 
mental disorders such as stuttering, 
says Dr. Samuel Orton, of Columbia 
university. 

Soviet scientists have announced the 
discovery that the upper layers of 
air over the Arctic remain warm 
through the long polar winter. 

Dr. F. K. Kalteyer, of Philadelphia, 
recently declared and offered proof 
that the heart is insensitive to pain. 
He said heart pains are really in the 
area around the organ. 

Escarole, kale, and parsley contain 
more Vitamin A than spinach, accord- 
ing to the New Jersey Dental Society. 

The ovaries of 72,000,000 hogs are 
required to make one ounce of female 
sex hormone, according to Dr. David 
Klein, Chicago chemist. 

Hearts have been transplanted suc- 
cessfully from the body of one living 
fish to that of another at George 
Washington university. 

According to Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, of 
the Smithsonian Institution, the ears, 
nose, and mouth grow larger with age. 

A transparent, glass-like form of 
rubber has been made at the Bureau 
of Standards. Ether in which the 
natural substance was dissolved was 
cooled to —55 degrees Fahrenheit in 
the process. 
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energy to the radiation of $4,000,000.- 
000 worth of radium, more than there 
is in the world. 
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KNOW ANY BIGGER? 





Probably the residents of a certain 
mid-western city would not know to 
this day how that huge tri-motored 
plane managed to make a perfect land 
ing in the middle of Main Street ij 
C. E. White hadn’t let the cat out 
of the bag. 

Himself hailing from Tyler, Tex., 
White says he was coming out of » 
restaurant one night in this particula: 
city to find himself smack in the mid 
dle of as heavy a fog as you would 
ever want to see. Groping blindly, | 
made my way as best I could, he wen! 
on to say, to my office which was on 
the 11th floor. I looked out of th: 
window and to my utter surpris: 
found I couldn’t see the lights on th« 
street below, but above me the sky was 
clearer than I had ever seen it before. 

As I watched this sea of fog | 
thought of the night air mails and the 
difficulty planes would have in land- 
ing, particularly as the fog seemed to 
be thickening. By now I couldn’ 
even see the lights in 10th floor win- 
dows of other buildings, but the sk, 
above that still remained as clear as 
crystal. Somehow or other I fell 
asleep. The next thing I knew it was 
after three in the morning and the 
drone of a plane which had awakened 
me was closer than ever. I ran to the 
window and saw a trimotored trans- 
port plane about to make a landing. 

To my amazement the motors were 
cut and the plane began to come down. 
A crash seemed inevitable. Down, 
down it came, but nothing happened. 
It just stopped when it was opposite 
my window and that was all—the 
wings of the plane supported it some- 
how by resting on the fog. The pilot 
yelled to ask, “What airport is this?” 
and when I told him he was still 150 
feet from the ground, he climbed out 
on the wing and clambered through 
the window. He told me he had been 
fighting the fog for five hours and had 
run out of gas. 

While the pilot and I were talking 
the fog started to settle and just be- 
fore dawn had scattered to such an 
extent the plane made a perfect three- 
point landing right in the middle of 
Main Street. The pilot swore he 
would never tell of this incident and 
asked me not to either. I had every 
intention of doing so, but here you see 
what happened to my resolve. 

—___—_.. 
HOW LIFE IS SPENT 

Did you ever wonder how the aver- 
age man spent his life? Placing the 
age of Mr. Average Man at 57 it is esti- 
mated that he puts in 18 years seven 
months sleeping; 15 years five months 
working; eight years going to church 
and at reereation; five years eating 
and drinking and the same time travel- 
ing; three years of illness and two 
just dressing. 
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AVIATION | 


If the sight of the new German 
dirigible, Hindenburg, swinging at an 
American mooring mast stung to any 
great extent this airshipless nation’s 
pride, there is still the chance that 
huge lighter-than-air liners might 
carry the American flag to different 
parts of the world. And should our 
government show a desire to join 
Germany in carrying out a transatlan- 
tic airship service American dirigible 
builders will not be caught unpre- 
pared. It was revealed recently that 
American engineers have complete 
plans for a new ship on which con- 
struction could be started within 24 
hours. The craft would be bigger even 
than the new German Zeppelin and 
would be so constructed that it could 
be converted into a ship of war with- 
in 24 hours. 

Germany, however, has advanced far 
beyond the plan stage in lighter-than- 
air activity. On the exceptionally 
successful basis laid by the venerable 
old Graf, Eckener and other Zeppelin 
officials with government aid are now 
building with increased rapidity. With 
the new Hindenburg hardly more 
than started in service, construction 
has already been started on a sister 
ship. And plans are being drawn 
for a third. 

The Aircraft Year Book for 1936, 
published recently by the Aeronauti- 
cal Chamber of Commerce, tells a 
rather uninspiring story of the pres- 
ent and future condition of American 
aviation. The commercial phase, 
which includes both transportation 
and construction, is given credit by 
the year book as still being ahead of 
all the rest of the world. It is pointed 
out that American design has been so 
successful that our planes are either 
bought or imitated in nearly every 
country of the world, and that the 
transport lines do more business than 
all the other lines in the world. It is 
further pointed out, however, that 
this American lead in commercial avia- 
tion is being reduced. Instead of 
being three years ahead of other na- 
tions American designers are now 
only 18 months in the lead. No blame 
for this slowing down in progress is 
laid on the industry or on govern- 
ment research scientists. Rather it is 
attributed to the lessening of govern- 
ment support of the industry since 
1932 while government support of 
aviation in foreign lands has increas- 
ed during the same period. 

America’s real weakness in aviation, 
however, is in its military air strength. 
According to the year book, it is now 
rated fifth among the seven leading 
air powers and by next year will have 
dropped into sixth place. The year 
book placed the British Empire at the 
top of the list of the strongest air 
powers. France which last year was 
at the top has now dropped to second 
Place and is being crowded closely 
by Russia, now in third place but 





growing rapidly in air strength. Italy 
is in fourth place, Japan sixth, and 
Germany seventh. Germany’s build- 
ing program will have pulled her out 
of bottom place by next year, how- 
ever, in the opinion of the year book 
editor, and placed her above both the 
United States and Japan. 

The aviation handbook showed that 
the United States has actually declin- 
ed in military air strength while other 
nations have been building frantical- 
ly. It revealed that at the beginning 
of 1935 the Army’s total strength of 
combat planes was 1,200 and that by 
the beginning of 1936 this strength had 
fallen to 1,100. The Navy’s force also 
dropped last year from 860 to 800 
combat planes. The total air strength 
of the United States, including both 
Army and Navy forces now stands at 
1,900 combat planes and is on a de- 
scending scale in spite of the fact 
that expert military committees have 
advised that the Army Air Corps alone 
should be built up to 4,000 combat 
planes in order to provide adequate 
national defense. The Army’s defen- 
sive air force can be placed in even 
a poorer light by remembering that al 
the maneuvers in Florida last year 
less than 200 strictly modern combal 
planes could be assembled. 

Soviet scientists are studying the 
newly-discovered warm high-altitude 
air layer as a possible Arctic lane for 
commercial planes to the United States. 





ODD ACCIDENTS 





Stories of freak accidents followed 
the recent Southern tornado. W. T. 
Porter lay gravely ill in his Alabama 
home. The storm wrecked four of 
the five rooms, the one in which he 
lay escaping undamaged. In the same 
state, high winds knocked the home 
of Robert Elmore off its foundation 
but didn’t break an egg in a bucket 
containing ten dozen. Over in Georgia, 
W. P. Sleigh, his wife and baby crouch- 
ed against a wall in their home as the 
storm struck. The wall beside which 
they knelt was the only one of their 
home left standing. 

Two old cronies, William Maurer 
and Alexander Mahoney, aged 81 and 
91, respectively, were walking about 
Soldiers Home in Washington in the 
early morning hours. They bumped 
together and Maurer fractured a hip, 
subsequently dying from pneumonia. 
A coroner’s verdict read accidental 
death. 

A South Carolina night watchman 
in a lumber yard hid his whisky 
bottle under a pile of boards when 
he reported for work. After dark he 
pulled out the bottle and took a long 
drink. But he got the wrong bottle, 
one containing poisonous soldering 
fluid, and died a few hours later. 

A small boy stood looking longingly 
into a candy show-case in a California 
grocery store. <A large dog leaped 
playfully on the small chap knocking 
him through the glass into the middle 
of the case. Not a scratch was receiv- 
ed from the splintered glass. 





WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn't digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. 
You get constipated. Your whole system is poi- 
soned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk. 

Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mere bowel 
movement doesn't get at the cause. It takes thos« 
good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel “up and up.’’ Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 
in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter's Little 
Liver Pills by name. n> saree refuse anything 
else. 25c at all drug stores © 1995. C.M.Ca 


BUNION REDUCER 


O need to suffer. No need to wear c enencneiiiinnens eet rsome con 
traptions, have pain or unsightly shoes. Jackson 
Bunion Protector and Reducer is soft and flexible, and 
instantly fits any bunion on either foot. Invented by a 
famous foot specialist to give you permanent relief 
Your money back if you are not satisfied 


D ONLY 


JACKSON PRODUCTS CO., 
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WAUKESHA, WIS. 


Better Gland Health 


Would you like to again enjoy life—with renew- gaa» 
ed strength and better health? Do you suffer 
night risings, pain in back and elsewhere r 


Science has made an amazing discovery for you 


a new drugiess home prost: ite giand treat Men 
nt Endorsed 


m« and used by many doctors 

Over 100,000 user Sent on trial. If you don’t Past 

feel 10 years younger in 7 days, pay nothing 

Write for offer and daring free book of facts 

for men past 40 40! 
W. J. KIRK, Pres. bd 


1802 East Morris Ave., Steubenville, Ohio CO" 


ARTHRITIS! 


NEURITIS— RHEUMATISM 


Read the book that is helping thousands! A 
postcard brings you a FREE copy latestedition 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism” sealed 
and postpaid. Address the author today ey 
Cc Clearwater, P h. LD).,209-ASt., Hallowell, Maine 


NEW TYPE entire family insurance 
Covers Both Natural and Accidental 
Death. Pays up to $300.00 on every mem 
ber for as low as 25c each per month. No 


medical examination. Write today for 
FREE contract for ten-day mapeetion send names, ages 
of entire family between 2 and 50 year Also name, re 


lationship of beneficiary National Benefit Protective 
Assn., 394 Hall Bidg.. Kansas City, M 


Thrilling 127 page book, | 
c LETT at ae Big Catalog FRE E 





lists hundreds books, Secret 
Society Rituals, Masonry, etc. QUALITY PUB. CO., 
armament ri 2306 Lincolnwood Dr., EVANSTON, ILL. 


LEADING $ 
MAGAZINES os 


TAKE YOUR PICK 
Any 3 in Addition to The Pathfinder 


{ ] Better Homes & [| ] Home Arts Needlecraft 
Gardens, 1 yr. 2 yrs. 

Country Home, 2 yrs. Parent's Mag., 6 mos. 
Household, 2 yrs. Screen Book, 1 yr. 
Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. Romantic Stories, 1 yr. 
McCall's Mag., 1 yr. Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 
Movie Classic, 1 yr. Woman's World, 2 yrs. 
True Confessions, | yr. Sports Afield, 1 yr. 

{| } Flower Grower, 6 mos. [X] The Pathfinder, 1 yr. 


The 4 magazines in this club must include Pathfinder 
No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go co one addre 
You actually save $2.00. Mark an X before the THREE 
magazines of your choice and mail this ad together 
with your name, address and remittance to 

THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. dD. C 











STOPPED IN ONE MINUTE 


For quick relief from the itching of eczema, blotches, 
pimples, athlete’s foot, rashe s and other skin erup- 
tions, apply Dr. Dennis’ cooling, antiseptic, liquid 
D. D. D. Prescription. Its gentle oils soothe the 


| irritated skin. Clear, greaseless and etainless—dries 
| fast. Stops the most intense itching instantly. A 35c 


trial bottle, at drug stores, proves it—or money back. 


Dp.D.D. PAthorcption 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


Motorists in Washington who have 
long enjoyed the privilege of free 
parking in any street space they are 
able to bump and scrape fenders into 
(except no parking areas, of course) 
are greatly aroused over the very im- 
minent prospects of having parking 
meters to feed. The director of traffic 
and the District Commissioners are 
said to be in favor of experimenting 
with these nickel-an-hour parking de- 
vices as a means of controlling park- 
ing in certain areas, The subject was 
discussed at recent hearings on Dis- 
trict appropriations and the Senate 
tacked a rider to the appropriations 
bill authorizing the Commissioners to 
install the devices at such points as 
they may see proper. So unless the 
House kills the rider, capital motorists 
will likely find themselves paying an- 
other tax—five cents in the slot of a 
parking meter for each 60 minutes of 
parking. It might be worth it though 
because the space allotted to each 
meter would be 20 feet and there 
should be plenty of room for even the 
worst drivers to park without denting 
and scraping fenders. A number of 
cities throughout the country have 
tried out the parking meter system and 
found it very satisfactory, especially 
so far as revenue is concerned. It has 
been estimated that 2,500 meters in- 
stalled in the capital would provide 
the District with over $300,000 a year 
additional “gravy.” 

Most people are aware of the fact 
that the President has his own flag 
or banner, but few would be able to 
say definitely whether the Vice Pres- 
ident and members of the President’s 
cabinet have their own flags. Besides 
the President, the Vice President and 
all of the members of his cabinet ex- 
cept the Secretary of Agriculture now 
have personal banners. The Presi- 
dent’s official flag, authorized in 1916, 
has a blue field charged with the pres- 
idential arms in which the eagle’s 
feathers are embroidered in white. 
There is a large white star in each 
corner of the blue field. The Vice 
President’s official banner is like the 
President’s except that it has a white 
field with the designs embroidered in 
blue. Flags of the cabinet officers 
follow: Secretary of State—blue with 
the coat of arms of the United States 
in the center and a white star in each 
corner. Secretary of the Treasury— 
blue with a circle of 13 white stars sur- 
rounding two fouled anchors. Attor- 
ney General—blue with the arms 
shown on the Department of Justice 
seal in the center and a white star 
in each corner. Secretary of War— 
scarlet with the coat of arms of the 
United States in the center and a white 
star in each corner. Secretary of the 
Navy—blue with a white fouled an- 
chor in the center and white stars in 
each of the four corners. Postmaster 
General—blue with the Post Office 
seal (a post horse in speed with mail 
bags and rider) in the center and a 











white star in each corner, Secretary 
of Interior—light blue with the depart- 
ment seal showing a buffalo in the 
center, and three white stars across 
the top and four across the bottom, 
in the center and a white star in each 
corner. Secretary of Agriculture— 
never has had a personal banner and 
the New Deal should look after this 
“forgotten man.” Secretary of Labor 
—white with the seal of the depart- 
ment in the center and a blue star in 
each corner, 

Present plans call for unveiling a 
memorial in the nation’s capital on 
March 18, 1937, the 100th anniversary 
of Grover Cleveland’s birth, to the 
22nd and 24th President of the United 
States. The Women’s National Grover 
Cleveland Memorial Committee is seek- 
ing to raise the necessary funds for 
the erection of the memorial which 
Congress has already authorized. Se- 
lection of the site for the monument 
is now in the hands of the Federal 
Aris Commission. Both organizations 
expect to complete their work and 
have the memorial ready for the un- 
veiling at the proper time. 

An “act of God” has started local 
agitation for immediate completion of 
the federal triangle. All of the gov- 
ernment marble palaces in the area 
surrounded by Constitution and Penn- 
sylvania avenues and 15th street have 
been completed except a unit of the 
Internal Revenue Building. The final 
unit of that structure has never been 
erected because the old Post Office De- 
partment Building occupies the site. 
In razing the triangular area for the 
huge federal construction project sev- 
eral years ago the old Post Office head- 
quarters were left standing for avail- 
able office space. So was the District 
Building. Because the Post Office 
building is still in good condition it 
was decided to use it a number of 
years before destroying it to erect the 








Government Directory 





EXECUTIVE 


President: Franklin D. Roosevelt, N. Y., salary 
$75,000 with $25,000 extra for traveling and entertain- 
ing expenses, $106,000 for clerk hire, $120,000 for up- 
keep of White House and $63,000 for miscellaneous 
expenses—or about $389,000 in all. Secretaries to 
President: Stephen T. Early, Va., and Marvin H. 
McIntyre, Ky., $10,000 each. Vice President: John 
N. Garner, Tex., salary $15,000 (no living quarters 
provided). 


CONGRESS 


President pro tem of Senate: Key Pittman, Nev. 
(no extra pay unless acting as vice president). 
Speaker of the House: Joseph W. Byrns, of Tennessee, 
salary $15,000. Salaries: Senators and resentatives 
now receive $10,000 each; former are allowed more 
than $10,000 for clerk hire and latter more than $5,000. 
Party Division in 74th Congress: Senate—70 Dem., 
23 Rep., 1 Prog., 2 Farm-Lab. House—316 Dem., 
103 Rep., 3 Farm-Lab., 7 Prog., 6 vacancies. Women— 
Senate: two (Dem.); House: six—four Dem., and two 
Rep. Ratio of Representation: Each state has two 
se“ators. House representation, based on 1930 census, 
one representative to each 279,712 population. 


CABINET 


Department Heads (in order of presidential suc- 
cession): State, Cordell Hull, Tenn.; Treasury, Henry 
Morgenthau, jr., N. Y.; War, George H,» Dern, Utah; 
Justice, Homer S. Cummings, Conn.; Post Office, 
Jomes A. Farley, N. Y.; Navy, Claude A. Swanson, 
Va.; Interior, Harold L. Ickes, Ill.; Agriculture, 
Henry A. Wallace, Ia.; Commerce, Daniel C. Roper, 
S. C.; Labor, Miss Frances Perkins, N. Y. Salary of 
each $15,000. 


SUPREME COURT 


Chief Justice: Charles E. Hughes, N. Y., (Rep.), 
salary $20,500. Associate Justices, Harlan P. Stone, 
N. Y., (Rep.); Benjamin N. Cardozo, N. Y., (Dem.); 
Pierce Butler, Minn., (Dem.); Willis Van Devanter, 
Wyo., (Rep.); James Mc nolds, Tenn., (Dem.); 
Louis D. Brandeis, Mass., (Dem.); George Suther- 
Jend, Utah, (Rep.); Owen J. Roberts, Pa., (Rep.). 
Salary of each $20,000 (Can’t be reduced by law). 


* The Pathfinder 


Old Post Office Department Building which: 
still stands out in the new federal Mall 
Avenue Triangle as a “sore thumb.” 


revenue unit. Little criticism of that 
idea was heard until lightning recent 
ly struck the 315-foot tower of the an 
tiquated structure, Although the light 
ning did little damage it was seized 
upon as nature’s warning that the old 
“eye-sore” should be removed and re 
placed with a structure in keeping 
with the Triangle plans. But the old 
Structure comes in very handy for 
housing various divisions of the New 
Deal. Of course, sooner or later, i! 
will be razed and replaced, but th 
agitators say “why not now?” 

Boys and girls who attend the Na 
tional 4-H Clubs encampment at the 
seat of government this year will find 
their tent city in a new location. In 
former years the youths have camped 
on the Mall, But improvements ther 
have made it necessary to find a new 
site for the camp this year. So C. Mar 
shall Finnan, superintendent of the 
National Capital Parks, has issued « 
permit authorizing the camp to be on 
a site west of the greenhouses near 
the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
and the Tidal Basin in West Potoma: 
2ark, The encampment will be held 
in June. 

ansevennpanaipitipeppinccinstuane 


A CURIOUS PLANT 


Student botanists take a great inter- 
est in the well-known wild flower. 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit (of the arum fami- 
ly) because of its peculiar power 0! 
changing its sex every year or so. By 
nature practically all Jacks are male 
plants during the first three or four 
years of their life while food is being 
stored up—then it becomes a female. 
After the store of food is gone it re- 
verses the process. This transforma 
tion may be hastened by applying fer- 
tilizer and water to the male plant or 
removing some of the roots or leaves 
of the female. This beautiful and 
interesting flower may be found in 
most of the eastern United States 
where it is also known as Indian 
Turnip and Brown Dragon. 
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“GESTURES” NEWEST FAD 

Each year some new fad sweeps the 
country. In recent years it has been 
pee-wee golf, word-golf, crossword 
puzzles, Yo-yos, treasure hunting, 
“murder,” monopoly, chain letters, 
and so on. This year it is “gestures” 
or “one-man charades.” The movies 
started the game which combines 
pantomime and guessing. Children 
have long played it, but it is now play- 
ed at grown-up parties and at nearly 
all social gatherings. It even inter- 
feres with bridge parties and disrupts 
business offices. Perhaps the game is 
so popular because it costs nothing but 
a little time. No expensive equipment 
is needed to play it. It only takes 
two people to play “gestures’”—one to 
perform some weird gesticulations 
and one to watch and guess what his 
gesticulations represent. But any 
number of people may play it, and the 
more the merrier. The players take 
turns at acting something perplexing 
for the others to guess what it repre- 
sents. Ideas for acting can be ob- 
tained from songs, book titles, cars, 
names, words, famous sayings, etc. 
For instance, suppose you wanted to 
pantomime the saying “Beating around 
the bush.” Just pat your head or 
somebody else’s head that has hair 
on it. Two or more people may put 
on an act, but all the acting must be 
silent. It is all right for the pan- 
tomime artist whose acting is so per- 
plexing no one is able to guess it to 
tell what he was doing. Although 
some big cities already regard the 
game as “old stuff” it is still popular 
in most parts of the country. 


THAUMA ILLUSION 

Nearly all circus side shows have 
as one of their old favorites, the 
Thauma illusion. The effect of the 
illusion is that the upper part of a 
lady, fully alive and happy but sep- 
arated from the rest of her body, 
poises apparently in mid air on a 
suspended shelf, as shown in the upper 








Putting the Lady on the Shelf 


part of our illustration. This illusion 
is different from the one commonly 
known as the Sphinx because no 
mirrors are used. The lady is stretch- 
ed out on a flat surface with head and 


torso raised to a perpendicular posi- 
tion. The feet are extended and the 
lower part of the body points hori- 
zontally to the rear. Her position is 
plainly shown in the lower illustration. 

The exposed edges of the shelf are 
draped with a narrow fringe and the 
whole performance is surrounded on 
three sides with a sort of cabinet en- 
closure made of dark hangings. The 
front, as shown in the upper illustra- 
tion, has the appearance of a minia- 
ture stage, arranged with a curtain to 
shut off the act when not exhibiting. 
This miniature stage also has a system 
of lights which are arranged to height- 
en the deceptive efiect of the illusion. 


SOLUTION TO DOMINO PUZZLE 


Even if you aren’t a domino player 
you should have had a lot of fun 
solving last week’s domino puzzle. 
The accompanying illustration shows 








Count the Elevens Here 


one solution in which all the horizon- 
tal and vertical rows add up to 11. By 
exchanging the 2-3 on the right of the 
top row and the 1-4 on the left all the 
horizontal and vertical rows will add 
up to 11 and one of the diagonal rows 
will add up to that sum. Now see if 
you can puzzle out how to make the 
other diagonal row equal 11 and still 
have all the other rows totaling 11. 











BRAIN TEAS SER 





Politicians are doing a lot of log 
rolling these days. So are the wood- 
cutters. In this week’s puzzle prob- 
lem, contributed by Emerson Tiche- 
nor, of Terre Haute, Ind., a wood- 
cutter goes into the woods to fell a 
tree. Supposing the tree is perfectly 
circular and the woodcutter cuts into 
the tree one-fourth of the diameter all 
around the tree. That is, if the tree 
is four feet in diameter, he has cut a 
ring one foot deep all around the tree. 
Now the question is what fractional 
part of the job of cutting the tree down 
has he completed? Answer next week. 


Last Week’s Answer—George could 
throw 112 feet and Jimmie 48 feet. 
ee ne ae 

WEEK’S ADD-A-LAFF 

An Associated dispatch in the Minne- 
apolis Tribune: 

HAS QUITE A FAMILY 

Mayfield, Ky.—J. H. Lamb, of this 
county, is the father of 13 children, 
39 grandchildren and 23 great-grand- 
children. 

en a ne 

Cultivated cherries are native to 
Europe and were introduced into 
England by the Romans. 














Peterman’s Roach Food lures 
roaches from hiding places they 


EUTTTY 
QUILTA eat, return to nest and die, leaving NO 
ODOR. Food carried back to nest kills 


young and eggs, too. Effective 24 hours 
a day. Guaranteed. Get a can now. 25c, 35« 
and 60c at your nearest druggist’s. 


PETERMANS “ucu" 


Getting Up Nights 


If you suffer from Getting Up Nights, Nerv 
ousness, Leg Pains, Swollen Joints, Dizziness 
Headaches, Loss of Pep, Burning, Smarting 
liching Acidity due to functional Kidney o1 
Bladder troubles, try the boctor’s guaranteed 
prescription Cystex Siss-Tex). Must bring 
new vitality in 48 hours, and satisfy com- 
pletely in 8 days or money back. Guaranteed 
Cystex costs only 3c a dose at crugsts ts 








Clears Your Head— 
Puts Sparkle in 


& Morning Afters 

Does Not Contain Nar- 

cotics, Acetanilid er Aspirin— 

At Drug Stores, Fountains, Bars & Cafes 








CLASS — a TY year, any colors. Silver ple AFF 
1 to 11, 409 en; Se en; ste 60¢ es. Silver plated 


12 or more, Fo ne) gold we vieted 45¢ es; sterlin 55¢ ea. Sterling silver 
rings as shown, I poo 1.90 en; 12 or more, $1.65 en. Write for Big FREE 


Catalog showing hundreds 


— Wanted 


We pay your railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to he 
@n expert automobile mechanic and help you get a good job. The 
cost to you is small. No negroes taken. For free beoklet write 


Nashville Auto College, Dept. 57, Nashville, Tenn. 


F REE lust 0ffthe Press Jnflation 


New Facts Arout 
INTER-MOUNTAIN 


Best Stocks to Buy —No obligation. 
SHARES, inc., 4 » Coterase Bidg.. Denver, Colorado 


of pins, rings, medals, emblems. (rophies, ete 








cATCH Fish Traps pe. 

Write for Free = Je 
Vee Wee and Berm = * s 
Catala atton Sup — 
Co.. F-4, St. Cours. Mo.  s= 


Most Popular 


These are the four most popular magazine combina- 
tions of the year. Prices guaranteed 30 days only 


CLUB NO. 160 CLUB NO. 20% 


Popular Science ry Good Stories 

Household Mag. 25 Country Home $] 25 

Country Home Poultry Tribune 

Hunting & ruins | Iustrated Mechanics 

Poultry Tribune Gentlewoman Mag. 

The Pathfinder Save $1.75 The Pathfinder Save $1.00 
CLUB NO. 161 

Woman's World $ CLUB NO. 262 

Homecrafts and —- al Review $ 

Hobbies |McCall’s Mag. 

Household Mag. | Sereen Book 

The Pathfinder Save $1.40| The Pathfinder Save $2.00 

No change or substitution permitted. Magazines for 

one full year and MUST all go to one addres 


THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. D. C. 


WORK FOR THE 
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“GOVERN M NMENT 
Start $1260 to $2100 YEAR 


Common education 7 
Usually sufficient 
MEN a! Dept. L173, Rochester, N. ¥ 


FRANKL IN INSTITUTE 


©” Sirs: Rush without charge, (1) 32 

WOMEN— <3 page book with list of U. S. Govern 

Mail coupon Ay ment Jobs. (2) Tell me how to get one 

today. Zo these jobs. Send sample coaching 

SURE. + Name : nee 
Address 
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HOME 


AVOID DEEP CULTIVATION 


While deep cultivation of garden 
soil before planting may be practiced, 
working of the soil to great depth 
after the plants are up is not advised 
by horticulturists. Least of all should 
deep cultivation be carried on close to 
the plants. In fact, just enough culti- 
vation to keep down the weeds ap- 
pears best in most cases. Nor does 
mounding or hilling most plants seem 
advisable. Mounding provides better 
drainage in wet seasons but if it turns 
dry hilling may be disastrous to the 
plants. 


MASH PUSHES LATE CHICKS 


Baby chick season is often delayed 
by weather or other conditions and 
poultry raisers find they must push 
chick growth to get advantage of early 
fall prices. A good mash for this pur- 
pose, recommended by Dr. N. F. 
Waters of lowa state college, is 39 
parts ground corn, 20 ground oats, 10 
wheat bran, 10 wheat middlings, 10 
meat-and-bone meal, five dried milk 
or liquid skimmilk, five alfalfa meal 
and one part salt. Chicks should be 
fed all mash until eight weeks of age. 
After that plenty of mash should be 
kept before them in addition to their 
grain ration. 

REMOVING THE GOPHER PEST 

Spring or early summer is usually 
the best time to apply control meas- 
ures to such animals as groundhogs 
and gophers where they are so numer- 
ous as to be objectionable. Ground- 
hogs are easily disposed of by gassing. 
Place calcium cyanide or carbon di- 
sulphide in their burrows’ which 
should then be closed with dirt. One 
treatment is usually enough. Poison- 
ing has been found the best and cheap- 
est way of getting rid of gophers. A 
good poison bait can be made by cut- 
ting four quarts of carrots or sweet 
potatoes into inch cubes over which 
is sifted a mixture of one-eighth ounce 
powdered strychnine and one-eighth 
ounce baking soda. Stir until all pieces 
are well coated with the poisonous 
mixture. Drop the bait into the run- 
ways and close the opening. 


HOW TO AVOID “GRASS EGGS” 


Hens that eat too heavily of green 
feed often produce eggs having dark 
vellow yolks, often resembling red 
more than yellow. These are called 
grass eggs. Laying poultry showing 
such tendency should be confined until 
noon each day and supplied with a 
good mash placed in open hoppers. 
Poultry experts say hens having all 
the mash they want seldom eat enough 
green food in the afternoon to give 
their eggs this reddish color. 


PARENTS HELD RESPONSIBLE 


Parents are warned by Prof. M. T. 
Munn, seed analyst of the New York 
experiment station, that in his own 
and several other states seed-packets 





peddled by children to earn premiums 
are subject to the same rules and regu- 
lations as all other seeds offered for 
sale. Thus, the parent becomes re- 
sponsible for statements or lack of 
statements on packages. The fact that 
a seed company may be located out- 
side the state in which the seeds are 
sold throws the burden of law com- 
pliance directly on the seller. Hence, 
such dealings should be conducted 
only with reliable firms. 


PEAS AND VITAMINS 


In regard to a recent statement that 
vitamin content of vegetables depends 
on variety, maturity, etc., chemists of 
the New York experiment station say 
this is especially so in regard to vita- 
min C content in peas. As a whole, 
small peas are found to be richer in 
this vitamin than large-seeded va- 
rieties while earlier varieties contain 
more than the later sorts. 


FINE LIMESTONE BEST 


Ordinary lime used on the farm is 
usually received just as it comes from 
the crusher. Such limestone contains 
on the average only one fourth what 
is known as 100-mesh limestone as the 
fine, active, hydrated lime is called. Its 
effects are immediate instead of wait- 
ing six months or longer as the coarser 
portions do. Hence the limestone mix- 
ture containing half or more of the 
finely ground material is best for 
quick results. ' 


RED-FLANNEL HASH 


Although this dish with the warm 
name is, as might be supposed, a win- 
ter dish to make use of stored crops 
it is equally as good in the summer, 
using new crops. Lillian V. Anderson, 








GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 
ST. PIERRE & MIQUELON 

Title—French colony. 

Location—Two groups of islands 
near the southwestern coast of New- 
foundland. 

Area—St. Pierre, 10 sq. mi.; Mique- 
lon, 83 sq. mi. 

Climate & Topography—Bleak. All 
islands rugged masses of granite, a 
few small lakes and streams and 
scanty vegetation. 

Capital—St. Pierre. 

Population—St. Pierre, 3,040; Mique- 
lon, 544 (38.4 to sq. mi.). 

National Language—French. 

Government — Administered by a 
Governor with the aid of a consulta- 
tive council of administration and 
municipal councils. 

Ruler—Henri Camille Soutot, Gov- 
ernor. 

Religion—Roman Catholic. 

Value of Exports (1933)—$5,700,000. 

Value of Imports (1933)—$6,900,000. 

Chief Exports & Products — Cod 
(fresh and salted) and fish products, 
etc. 

Chief Occupation—Fishing. 

French Embassy in Washington 
handles St. Pierre affairs in U. S. 

American Consul in St. Pierre 
Edwin N. Gunsaulus. 
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state nutrition specialist, says it is 4 
Vermont specialty. Here is how it is 
made. Chop equal parts of cooked po 
tatoes and beets, add a cup of chopped 
cooked meat. Put in a frying pai 
with two tablespoons bacon fat o; 
butter, season well with pepper and 
salt, moisten with water and cook 
slowly while covered. Brown and 
just before serving add a tablespoo 
of cream and a lump of butter. 
——— > 


PUTTING TWIST IN PRETZELS 

Pretzels were first made as a part 
of a religious observance, their ver, 
shape and form indicating the folded 
arms of the attitude of prayer. They 
were originally given to children as « 
reward for learning prayers. And 
children today are the greatest con 
sumers of pretzels, despite the fact 
that the return of legal beer has 
brought the pretzel back to its own 








The Pretzel Twist Demonstrated 


in another way. Pennsylvania leads 
all the states in the production of 
pretzels and appears to have been the 
first North American home of the 
“crooked cracker.” Before repeal of 
prohibition approximately 30,000,000 
pounds of pretzels were manufactured 
in this country each year. Since 
April 7, 1933, annual production of 
the popular tit-bit has jumped to 
around 50,000,009 pounds. 

If you have ever wondered how they 
get the twist in a pretzel, the accom- 
panying sketch shows just how it is 
done. Department of Agriculture 
grain chemists have found that flours 
of high protein content have a tend- 
ency to produce pretzels of hard and 
flinty texture; that flours of low pro- 
tein content cause trouble in the roll- 
ing machines and produce poorer 
shaped and sized products; that clear 
flours, when used alone, tend to pro- 
duce pretzels of poor outside and in- 
side color, of inferior taste, and of 
uncertain keeping qualities. They 
have also found that sound flours of 
both the straight and patent grades, 
containing eight to 10.5 per cent of 
protein and not over 0.5 per cent ash, 
like those milled from soft red wintei 
wheat, are satisfactory for pretzel 
making. And a satisfactory pretzel 
flour can be made by blending hard 
wheat flours and soft wheat flours of 
high and low protein content. 

—____->——_—_ 


A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 

And the sword shall come upon 
Egypt, and great pain shall be in 
Ethiopia, when the slain shall fall in 
Egypt, and they shall take away her 
multitude, and her foundations shal! 
be broken down.—Ezekiel 30:4. 
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WOMEN 


WASH WINDOWS REGULARLY 


Many housekeepers get around to 
washing the windows in their home 
during each spring and fall house 
cleaning rush. The rest of the year 
the amount of daylight finding its way 
into their homes diminishes as the 
film on the windows increases. Sci- 
entific experiments have shown that 
neglect of window washing for a 
month costs the occupants inside about 
eight per cent of the proper share of 


LATEST FASHIONS 























2679—Flattering bow and cool yoke-sleeves add a 
dainty feminine note to the becoming lines of this 
slenderizing afternoon frock for smart matrons. De- 
signed for 16 to 20 years and 34 to 46 bust. A 36 
requires 334 yards 39 inch fabric and 1', yards 4 
inch ribbon. 

3455—A smooth fitting slip with built-up bodice 
guarantees non-slipping shoulder straps Generous 
Side pleats assure room for action Designed for 
14 to 20 years and 32 to 50 bust. A 16 requires 2%4 
yards 39 inch fabric 

3153—Mammy motif is quickly cross-stitched a 
fetching set of.seven tea towels. There’s one motif 
lor each day of the week averaging 5x8 inches; 
embroidery directions; color suggestions; illustrations 
of all stitches needed and material requirements 

3295—A cool young frock of printed cotton is topped 
by a smart yoke and sleeves cut in one. Dainty and 
charming for warm-weather wear Designed for 
14 to 20 years and 32 to 42 bust. A 16 requires 3'4 
yards 3€ inch fabric 

9812—What to wear? A shirtmaker, of course! This 
delightful sports frock of seersucker or striped cotton 
is perfect for all summer activities Designed for 
14 to 20 years and 32 to 44 bust. A 16 requires 3°, 
yards 36 inch fabric. 








Price of Patterns 15c each. Our interesting and 
helpful Summer Pattern Book has smart, new styles 
for adults, juniors, and children. Price of book alore 
l5e; with pattern 10c additional. Send orders with 
your name and address clearly written to Fashion 
Edition, The Pathfinder, Washington, D. C 


daylight, while neglect for two months 
costs half of it. After even a few un- 

washed days the decrease in light 
inside is measurable, but in six weeks 
to two months the darkening becomes 
serious. For about three months, 
has been found, the average decrease 
in daylight is seven or eight per cent 
each month. After that the monthly 
rate slows down until a 50 per cent 
darkening is reached only after two 
years. Whether you have noticed it 
or not the windows on the lower 
stories get dirty faster than those on 
the upper stories. And all windows 
get dirtier in winter than in summer. 
The experiments proved that windows 
should be washed at least once a 
month. It might save a lot on the 
light bill, too. 


DRESS MATERIAL FIBERS 


Women have a right to know 
whether the dress material they buy 
is silk crepe, cotton crepe or rayon 
crepe or in what proportion the fibers 
are combined, says Julia Brekke, 
clothing specialist at North Dakota 
Agricultural college. Silk, wool, cot- 
ton, linen and rayon are the only fibers 
from which fabrics can be made. 
Crepe, georgette, sheer velvet, batiste, 
nainsook, sateen, etc., are all names of 
fabrics made from these five fibers. 
To know how to care for a garment 
it is essential that the consumer know 
the fibers from which the cloth is 
made. Accurate labels and sales peo- 
ple well informed by the manufac- 
turer are the answers to this problem. 
Consumer demand is an inducement 
which will go a long way toward 
bringing about this desired result. 

CAUSES OF DIVORCE 

Iowa State college women students 
in home management named two of 
the chief causes of divorce as wom- 
an’s financial independence and her 
refusal to submit to the dictates of 
her husband. Low salaries of hus- 
bands which make early marriages 
impossible, fewer children, dislike for 
housework and increased educational! 
opportunities which give women the 
desire for a career outside of the 
home were named as other causes. 

HELPFUL HINTS 

Kerosene will soften boots and shoes 
that have been hardened by water. 

Never run your electric cords under 
rugs. 

Denatured alcohol will remove the 
stain made on tablecloths by colored 
candles. 

Rancidity in lard can be prevented 
by keeping it away from air, light and 
warmth. Store in tin or crockery con- 
lainers in a cool place. 

The old family coffee pot can be 
kept sweet by occasionally boiling in 
it a strong solution of borax. 

ie Ki ues eed’ 
WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 
Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel 
just, 
And he but naked, though lock’d up in 
steel, 
Whose conscience with injustice is cor- 


rupted.—Second Part of Henry VI, 


Act III, Scene 2. 
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Lose Big Hips 
Fat Stomachs 
Double Chins 


Lose Fit The Easy Way—Without 
Starvation Diets, or Back-Breaking, 
Bending and Rolling Exercises. 


There is no mystery about this method 
Doctors have been prescribing it for years 
lt is based on a scientific discovery of the 
medical profession that excess fat in many 
cases is caused by a little gland that does 
not work well. 


Every drop of our blood goes through 
this tiny gland sixteen times a day. It 
produces about one and one-half drops of 
vital fluid every 24 hours. The action of 
this fluid on the blood is much the same 
as the action a good draft has on the 
burning of coal in a furnace. It turns on 
the “draft” that increases the speed with 
which food and fatty tissues “burn up.’ 


If this gland doesn’t pour out about one 
and one-half drops of its vital fluid a day, 
many people take on fat. 

Doctors find a simple easy way to rem 
edy this condition is to feed this gland 
the substance it lacks. Then, many peo 
ple get rid of the excess flesh that swells 
out their figures in ugly bumps and lumps 

Marmola Prescription Tablets are based 
on this same method so generally used b) 
modern doctors. Millions are using them 
with success. They are prepared by a 
world-famous medical laboratory. Their 
formula is given in every package so you 
know what you’re taking. 

For 28 years millions of fat people have 
found Marmola Prescription Tablets ef- 
fective for the reduction of ugly fat. Don’t 
take chances with starvation diets or back 
breaking exercises. Get a box of Marmola 
from your druggist tods ly. 


LING HA! 


be checked 
the rejular use of 


uiicura 


and 


CATARRH “” SINUS 
CHART- FREE 


Guaranteed Relief or No Pay. Stop hawking— 

stuffed-up nose—bad breath—Sinus irritation— 

phlegm -filled throat. Send Post Card or letter 

for New Treatment Chart and Money-Back Offer. 

40,000 Drugeiete, sell Hall’s Catarrh Medicine. 
rd year in business. . . Write today! 


F.J.CHENEY & CO., Dept. 135. TOLEDO, O. 


A Baby For You? 














If vou are denied the blessing of a baby all you: 
own and yearn for a baby’s arms and a baby’s smile 
do not give up hope. Just write in confidence to Mr 


Mildred Owens, Dept. W-506 Hanan Bldg., Kansa: 
City. Mo., and she will tell you about a simple home 
method that helped her after being denied 15 yr 

Many others say this has helped bless their lives 
Write now and try for this wonderful happines: 


“Free to Mothers” 


To quickly introduce our new line of baby specialties I will 
give away 300 pairs of baby FREE. Send for yours 
rubber pants absolutely at once 


MR. JOSEPHINE SCOFIELD, CONKLIN, WN. Y. 


If You Need Extra Money 


Write at once for free details of our Spare Time 
Income plan which is helping hundreds to earn 
extra money every day Address: ; 
THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON, D. € 











NATIONAL 


Primary voting is often light but in 
view of the unusual interest in politics 
shown everywhere this year in addi- 
tion to heavy registration many have 
been expecting 1936 to prove an ex- 
ception. Observers have watched the 
primaries for indication of what may 
be expected in party strength in No- 
vember but primaries held so far have 
been disappointing in this respect. 
However, Democrats have been visi- 
bly cheered by heavy Democratic 
registration in states formerly classed 
as Republican—such as California, 
West Virginia and even in some parts 
of Pennsylvania. Democratic regis- 
trations in California have outnumber- 
ed the Republicans approximately 
three to one. In West Virginia the 
G. O. P. registration lead of 22,000 in 
1932 has been lost with Democratic 
lists now about 103,000 ahead. 

On the other hand Republicans have 
brightened up considerably because 
primary voting has shown opposition 
to President Roosevelt although rela- 
tively small. Col. Breckinridge polled 
40,000 (about one to 20) in Pennsyl- 
vania and 20,000 (about one to five) in 
Maryland. California voting also 
showed some 150,000 Democratic votes 
cast for convention delegates on slates 
other than the one for the President. 
This, says the G. O. P., indicates a 
distinct anti-New Deal sentiment 
among Democrats—which Republi- 
cans hope to turn to their own advan- 
tage. Some believe these antis will 
do one of two things—‘take a walk” 
or stay away from the polls, either of 
which could be damaging to President 
Roosevelt’s re-election inasmuch as 
the American Institute of Public Opin- 
ion which conducts polls on various 
subjects claims that a shift of 309,000 
votes in 11 key states could throw the 
electoral vote to a Republican. These 
figures, of course, are based on the 
Institute’s own polls which show 54.9 
per cent of the voters now in favor of 
President Roosevelt with 26. states 
having an electoral vote of 248 defi- 








Se gs 


—St. Louis Star-Times 


The G. O. P. elephant says to his new 
adviser: “We’re in a jam. Think fast, 
Professor!” 





nitely in the Democratic column, seven 
with 72 electoral votes definitely Re- 
publican and 21 states with 211 elec- 
toral votes on the borderline. 

Since the Roosevelt landslide in 1932 
was materially aided by desertion of 
large numbers of Republicans from 
their party the G. O. P. is not only 
figuring on how to win back their 
straying brothers but how to attract 
Democrats who are opposed to the ad- 
ministration’s policies. Various pro- 
posals have been made, the latest 
being that of Paul Block, editor and 
publisher, that some prominent anti- 
New Deal Democrat, such as former 
Gov. Joseph B. Ely of Massachusetts, 
be nominated for vice president. Such 
coalition suggestions in the past have 
received little attention or approval 
from the Republicans. However, the 
Republicans have invited many wide- 
ly known Democrats including Ely 
and Gov. Talmadge to aid them. 

Renomination of President Roose- 
velt is conceded because so far the 
entire 552 convention delegates select- 
ed are pledged or instructed for him. 
There is no indication that future re- 
sults will be different. At any rate 
Democratic delegates are bound by the 
unit rule which requires that each en- 
tire state delegation vote according 
to majority action. The G. O. P. nomi- 
nation may still go to anyone despite 
the fact that Gov. Landon apparently 
leads in delegate strength. Gov. Harry 
Nice was projected into the presi- 
dential contest when Maryland in- 
structed its 16 delegates to support 
him as a favorite son. Results of 
G. O. P. state conventions or elections 
to date and their apparent bearing on 
national convention and presidential 
candidates are as follows: Missouri, 
30 delegates of which 26 are instruct- 
ed for Landon and four uninstructed; 
Virginia, 17 delegates, four instructed 
for Landon, 13 uninstructed; New 
Hampshire, 11 pledged to Knox; Ken- 
tucky, 22 bound by unit rule (by ma- 
jority action) for Landon; Oklahoma, 
21 bound by unit rule for Landon; 
Kansas, 18 for Landon; New Mexico, 
six for Landon; Louisiana, 12 unin- 
structed; lowa, 22 pledged to Dick- 
inson first, then for Landon; North 
Carolina, 23 unpledged; New York, 90 
uninstructed but claimed by Landon- 
ites; Maine, 13 pledged to Knox; Wis- 
consin, 21 instructed for Borah and 
three uninstructed; Nebraska, 14 un- 
instructed but primary-advised for 
Borah; Illinois, 57 unpledged but ad- 
vised on basis of primary vote 26 for 
Borah and 31 for Knox; Tennessee, 
17 for Landon, Michigan, 38 for Van- 
denberg; Colorado, 12 uninstructed; 
Massachusetts, 33 uninstructed but ad- 
vised for Landon; Pennsylvania, 75 
uninstructed but advised for Borah; 
Arkansas, 11 uninstructed, Landon en- 
dorsed by state organization; Utah, 
eight uninstructed; Florida, 11 unin- 
structed; Georgia, 14 uninstructed; 
South Dakota, eight uninstructed but 
advised for Landon; Connecticut, 19 
uninstructed; California, 44 unin- 
structed but containing many Landon 
supporters; Idaho, eight for Borah; 
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—Washington Post 


Maryland is “In the Bag” 


and Washington, 17 uninstructed. Un- 
official returns showed defeat of Borah 
delegates by the Taft (uninstructed) 
slate in Ohio. Borah was unopposed 
for West Virginia preference. 

A noticeable fact in all primaries 
has been the failure of candidates en- 
dorsing either the Coughlin Union for 
Social Justice or the Townsend Re- 
volving Pensions to make an impres- 
sive showing. In only one instance, 
in the 12th Indiana district where a 
Townsendite was defeated by only a 
few votes, has such a contest even 
been close. Several incumbents who 
have been renominated, however, in- 
cluding both of South Dakota’s repre- 
sentatives, have endorsed the Town- 
send principle. Despite efforts of 
Townsendites in the 9th district, Rep. 
George Huddleston kept the lead in a 
field of six in the Alabama primary 
but must meet Luther Patrick in a 
run-off primary after which the win- 
ner must face two independent candi- 
dates in November. In the 8th dis- 
trict John Sparkman and R. T. Simp- 
son must also enter a run-off primary 
and oppose an independent in the fall. 
The remaining six incumbents stand- 
ing for renomination were renomi- 
nated as was Senator Bankhead who 
also must face an independent. 

Indiana’s 11 Democratic House mem- 
bers, including Mrs. Virginia Jenckes, 
and its solitary Republican member 
have been renominated, Three former 
{epublican congressmen, Hickey, 
Hogg and Johnson, made successful 
come-backs and won nomination in 
their respective districts. Maryland’s 
six incumbent Democrats won re- 
nomination although the contests were 
close in two of the districts. Neither 
Indiana nor Maryland elects a senator 
this year or Maryland a governor. In- 
diana’s gubernatorial candidates will 
be selected at state conventions. Gov. 
Tom Berry seeks his third consecutive 
term in South Dakota on the Demo- 
cratic ticket while Leslie Jensen, Re- 
publican, ‘will oppose him. Senator 
William J. Bulow, Democrat, opposes 
J. Chandler Guerney, Republican. 

In Pennsylvania, contests in the 
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congressional field saw Mrs. Cornelia 
Pinchot defeated for the Republican 
nomination for the House for the third 
time; failure of former Rep. Louis 
McFadden, Republican, to stage a 
come-back; defeat of Mayor William 
McNair of Pittsburgh for a Democratic 
nomination; failure of three dyed-in- 
the-wool New Dealers—Reps. Berlin, 
Brooks and Moritz—to regain renomi- 
nation, the latter changing his party 
label to Republican; and renomination 
of Rep. Michael Stack, Democrat, over 
a candidate backed by Senator Guffey 
and the regular organization. All 
other incumbents were victorious. 

Sounding as its keynote the warn- 
ing that moral conditions are now 
worse than ever before because the 
recently restored liquor traffic “is 
creating women drinkers” the Prohibi- 

tion Party held its national convention 
at Niagara Falls, drafted its platform 
and selected its candidates for the 
1936 national election. They were Dr. 
Leigh Colvin of New York City for 
president and Sergeant Alvin C. York 
of Tennessee, famous World war hero, 
for vice president. The convention 
defeated a move to change the 67-year- 
old party name to Commonwealth. 

President Roosevelt’s cause received 
an undoubted boost when President 
William Green of the heretofore non- 
partisan American’ Federation of 
Labor personally endorsed the candi- 
dacy of the President, thus in effect 
affirming previous action of most of 
the various Labor divisions such as 
the Mine Workers, Automobile Work- 
ers, Hosiery Workers, etc. At various 
times they have endorsed the Presi- 
dent for re-election. Since the Fed- 
eration has always made each party 
bid for its votes through their plat- 
forms its pre-convention action this 
year sets something of a precedent. 
Labor’s so-called Non-Partisan League 
is said to have lined up 4,000 Roose- 
velt speakers. Secretary Roper, speak- 
ing by radio, denied the New Deal was 
out to “get” big business and at the 
same time appealed to private business 
for cooperation in providing more 
jobs so the relief load could be passed 
back to local agencies and the budget 
balanced. 

Senator Borah, in a radio address, 
renewed his attack on monoplies when 
he asserted that a group of Republican 
leaders were fostering monopolies 
which resulted in a “scanty, meager 
living” for the majority and “almost 
incalculable wealth” for a few. Mean- 
while, Edgar J. Cook, Borah manager 
in Illinois, while absolving Col. Knox 
personally from all blame, charged 
fraud in Cook county balloting because 
in a number of Chicago precincts not 
a single ballot was marked for Borah. 

Orders have been issued by the 
War Department that United States 
troops are not to appear in any po- 
litical parade. This order followed 
criticism made when troops were or- 
dered out by the commanding officer 
of the area who mistakenly supposed 
that President Roosevelt would head 
a Baltimore Democratic parade. In 
reply to Senator Carey who jeeringly 


STIPATI 


MUCUS Gaseous Conditions of STOMACH 





COLITIS Relieved for SUFFERERS 


Floratone, a safe home 


treatment for these ailments, is now being used 


X-RAY Illustrations throughout the country with splendid results. Users say Floratone brings re 
‘ lief from Constipation in as little as 15 minutes. Reports from chronic suf 
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ferers indicate that continued use for several weeks successfully relieves the 
Note most stubborn cases of Constipation, Mucus Colitis and Gaseous Conditions of 
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I want you to use Floratone 10 days and prove its value to 
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asked if the militia would also be 
available for G. O. P. parades, the Sec- 
retary of War said the Army “cherish- 
es a time-honored custom” of escort- 
ing its commander-in-chief (the presi- 
dent) on any occasion. 

Humorous aspects of the campaign 
have begun to crop up. Announcement 
has been made by the National Emer- 
gency Council that it would have an 
exhibition of “New Deal Achieve- 
ments” at Cleveland the week of the 
G. O. P. convention. It would include 
charts, pictures and products of vari- 
ous New Deal enterprises and agencies. 
Senator Metcalf, anti-New Deal Re- 
publican, revealed that the Young 
Democratic Clubs of America, evident- 
ly by mistake, had invited him to 
speak at the opening of their musical 
revues to raise campaign funds. 

a See ee 

THE TURTLE’S FIGHT FOR LIFE 

The struggle for life is evidenced 
everywhere but seems that it is always 
man who takes the part of the worst 
destroyer of it. When the giant sea 
turtles come up on the sandy beaches 
of warmer sections of the Americas to 
lay their eggs it is a signal for man to 
prepare for another assault against 
life. The great turtles line the shores 
in vast numbers and lay thousands of 
eggs in the warm sands. When the 
eggs are laid and covered with sand 
the turtles again go out to sea leaving 
the eggs to be hatched by the sun and 
the emerging young to take care of 
themselves as best they can. 

Hardly have the turtles left when 
the natives of the region descend upon 
the beach armed with shovels and 
huge baskets slung over the backs of 
pack mules. All of the eggs that can 
be found are dug up and loaded on the 
mules. They bring a good price at 
the markets in the interior of the coun- 
try and so the diggers take care that 
they miss just as few as possible. 

After three weeks of heat from the 
sun the eggs that were missed by the 
hunters hatch out. There are still a 
great many of the little turtles in spite 
of the raid on the eggs. They are still 
not safe, however. They are separal- 
ed from the water by a stretch of open 
sand over which hover the hungry 
birds of prey waiting to swoop down 
and snatch them up. Coyotes and other 
animals also take their toll so when 
the turtles finally reach the water 
their number is greatly decreased. 








KNOW PROSTATE 
FACTS DISEASE 


Don’t Guess—Send for our FREE BOOKLET 
“Facts About Prostate Disease.’’ 


For years—Men from ever 
walk of Life — ministers 
merchants, doctors, farmers 
railroad men, and lawyer 
from every state of the 
Union have been treated 
for Prostate Diseases 
Milford, Kansas 


FREE BOOKLET © FACTS 


Including diagrams, illustrations, pictures of 
our modern sanitarium, and valuable infor- 
mation about prostate disease. Address 


MILFORD SANITARIUM 


Dept. B. MILFORD, KANSAS 











The CAUSE and CONTROL 


Send for 
“The Truth About Rheumatism”—FREE 
SAXET HEALTH PRODUCTS 


Dept. E-19,119 S 


This Week’s sate 


Special Club 233 ONLY 
McCall's Magazine .. 00 O 
Country Home ,.. 

Good Stories. 
club permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one addres 
Each magazine 1 year--112 big issues. Send your 


Pictorial Review 
The Pathfinder _ = You save wy 00 
order to THE PATHFINDER. Washington, DB. Cc. 


. La Brea, Los Angeles, Cal. 





Household Magazine. 
No change or substitution in the magazines in this 


SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when caused 
by unnatural collection of water in abdo- 
men, feet and legs,and when pressure above 
ankles leaves a dent. Trial package FREE. 


COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, 
Dept. 585, Atlanta, Ga. 


One Bottle Relieves 
Stomach Ulcer Pains 


Caused by Hyperacidity 
Treatment at home. No operation. For full information 
send your name and address to 


The Swint Co., Box VY, Northside Branch, Atlanta, Ga. 


HISK -Y HE LAL of Noxalco, a 
guaranteed harmless home ‘treatn 


vent. Can be given 









secretly in_food or drink to anyone who drinks or craves Gir 
Whiskey, Home Brew, Wine, Moonshine, et our request 
Jor Free Trial brings a trial su ply by return mail and ful) $2.00 
treatment which you may try ender a WD day refund guarantee. Try 
Noxalco at our risk ARLEE CO Dept 114; BALTIMORE, MO. 


WEAK GLANDS 


—_ azing new treatment. Send stamp for free booklet today 
You'll thank us, JUVENIS, Box P-355, Hollywood, Ca!. 
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LUCIDS 


Mr. Peebles—Why are you so late? 
You were to meet me here at four 
o’clock and now it is nearly six. 

Mrs. Peebles—Now don’t scold, dear. 
I stopped by the Women’s Club to hear 
Mrs. Chatterby’s lecture on “The Ne- 
cessity of Being Punctual.” 





Young Taggert, calling on his best 
girl one night, was faced by a poser 
when she suddenly asked: “Jerry, 
which do you like best, an ugly woman 
with great intelligence or a pretty one 
without brains?” 

But Jerry was wise and didn’t intend 
to get caught on that one. “Mary, 
dear,” he replied quick as a flash, “I 
prefer you to either one.” 


Shopper—I want to buy a present 
for my wife. 

Floorwalker—How long have you 
been married? 

Shopper—Ten years. 

Floorwalker—This way to the bar- 
gain basement, sir. 


Messer—Someone has taken some 
important papers from this desk draw- 
er that I always keep locked. 

Mrs. Messer—Well, it wasn’t I. 


FRENCH ASTHMA FORMULA 


$1.25 Supply Sent Free 


During the World War, the development 
by a French physician of a formula for 
overcoming the distress caused by the 
spasms and paroxysms of asthma, brought 
such amazing results that its fame quickly 
spread all over Europe. Now introduced 
in the United States as the Bel-Din Treat- 
ment. This amazing preparation acts to 
overcome gasping, choking, and the feel- 
ing of suffocation that accompanies asth- 
ma. The Bel-Din Company, Dept. 48, 
Montrose, California,are anxious for every 
sufferer to try this treatment. They will 
send a $1.25 supply Free to anyone who 
writes them. Do it today. 


NEURITIS 
RHEUMATISM 
NEURALGIA 


As a pharmacist, for twenty-six years, I have 
sold everything for the relief of the pains of 
NEURITIS, RHEUMATISM, and NEURALGIA, 
but I have never seen a product that was so quick 
and effectual as SAL-RO-CIN COATED TABLETS. 
Non-Narcotic. 100 tablets $1.50, delivered. Send 
for free 35c trial package, to, Killian Pharmacy, 
Lake and Green Sts., Pasadena, California. For- 
mula furnished your physician. 
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ence unnecessary. 80 monthly. Write = 
closing stamp. SCHARF BUREAU, 128-0-25-50 W’ 45th, N.Y. 


There isn’t a key in the house that will 
unlock that drawer. 

Joe—I hear that Spillman has gone 
to Alaska to settle. 


Jake—No; the truth of the matter is 
that he has gone there to keep from 


settling. 


Le 








Wifey—I dreamed last night that you 
were the most generous man in the world 
and had given me a $100 bill to buy some 
new dresses. Surely, you wouldn’t do any- 
thing to alter that opinion? 

Hubby—Certainly not; just to show you 
I am as generous as you dreamed I’m going 
to let you keep that hundred. 


Little Andy came shrieking in from 
the garden. “What is the matter, 
dear,” asked the anxious mother as 
she ran to meet him. “Did you fall 
and hurt yourself?” 

“No, mamma,” sobbed the child, “I 
burned my finger on a nasty old bug.” 


Peck—When I get married I intend 
to be the boss or know why. 

George—Don’t worry. You won't 
be long finding out why. 


Mrs. Chillingsworth—Are you cer- 
tain this is a genuine antique? 

Dealer—Not only that, madam, but 
I can assure you truthfully that it is 


the very latest thing in antiques, 


Jones and Brown were arguing over 
the merits of certain political candi- 
dates, “I wouldn’t be such a fool if I 
were you,” snapped Jones. “You're 
quite right,” replied Brown, “you 
wouldn’t.” 

And Jones hasn’t spoken to Brown 
since. 


Bier—The Weavers are so quiet to- 
night. Is there anything wrong? 

Gardiner—No; they’re always that 
way. When he proposed he just held 
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up a diamond ring and said “Eh?” 
and she looked at it and said “uh-huh.” 


“How did Snodgrass get into trouble 
with the labor union?” 

“They were trying to get Congress 
to pass a five-day week measure and 
Snodgrass was lobbying seven days a 
week for it.” 


Harry—Daddy, what are those con- 
gressional blocs we read about. 

Father—It would seem, my son, thai 
their principal business is just that 
to block things. 


Fred—What a shame that Eve was- 
n’t created first. 

Marilyn—What 
that have made? 

Fred—Eve could have bossed the 
job of making Adam and then ma 
would have been perfect. 


difference would 





“This,” said the old desert rat, wav- 
ing his hand toward the desert, “is 
God’s own country.” 

“Well,” said the tourist, after gazing 
in all directions and seeing nothing 
but a huge expanse of sand and cac- 
tus, “no one could accuse him of not 
doing his best to discourage trespass- 
ers.” 


He—Can you recall the two happiest 
days of your life? 

She—Certainly; the day I was mar- 
ried and the day I got my divorce. 


Jim—I see the fashion notes say the 
waistline is to be somewhat lower 
this year. 

Ray—If it gets’ much lower it is 
going to make it awkward for us fel- 
lows. We'll just have to quit trying 
to put an arm about our girls’ waists. 








DO YOU KNOW THAT 


The Matanuska colonization project 
in Alaska will set the government back 
about $5,000,000 or a cost estimated at 
$25,000 to $100,000 per family. 

Congressman Dies, of Texas, claims 
there are 3,500,000 aliens in this coun- 
try illegally, more than 1,750,000 of 
whom are on relief at a cost to the 
taxpayers of $500,000,000 annually or 
approximately $285 each. 

The air you breathe during a day 
weighs more than the food you eat 
in the same length of time. 

The Navy has had six vessels which 
have borne the name of “wasp.” 

Life insurance companies in this 
country have nearly half a billion 
dollars invested in farms they own 
outright. 

A parsec (astronomical unit of dis- 
tance) is 19 billion miles long. 

American men now spend nearly 
two-thirds as much as women for 
beauty aids. 

Uncle Sam’s pay roll exceeds $11,- 
000,000 a day. 

About $715,000,000 is spent annually 
in the United States for drugs, includ- 
ing home remedies and patent medi- 
cines, 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


bridge which brings producer and enn: 
empire and worker together. With 
The Pat hfinder, this paper offers a rare 
ave milSe profit 7 thie hie adorn f. ‘orce. Have you anything to sell, | 
ents? Want help? Want a 
Panes hocktion’t ? Want to loan or borrow money ? Want 
to ane 4 a. a nice oar story, fo the home, through the mails? All you 
need do chroaeh Pathog the fewest words peesihle and broad- 
rom A it 


Ask for classifiec 
tee aserniben ASHTON be, 
BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address 
the Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


AUTO AND TRUCK PARTS 


SAVE HALF. ~ Guaranteed reconditioned truck and 
auto parts. All parts—all models—makes. Catalog 
free. General Auto, 7008-Y CottageGrove, Chicago. 


BABY CHICKS © et eee 

NO SUMMER PRICES LOWER than Steele’s for bred 

to lay, high quality chicks. Catalog Free. Steele's 
Hatchery, Box 152, Wellsville, Mo. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


AMATEUR CARTOONISTS can earn $35.00 weekly, 
copying cartoons for advertisers. Three-N Service, 
Argyle, Wisconsin. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
Sold, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
(Courses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 


ELECTRIC FENCE AGENTS 


eee 
NEW SENSATIONAL LOW PRICED, one wire elec- 

tric fence. Saves farmer 80% on fencing. Proven 
success. Simple demonstration makes easy sales. Big 
Profits. LeJay Manufacturing, 1510 Lake, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 


FILMS, PRINTING AND DEVELOPING 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—Two beautiful double weight 
professional enlargements and 8 guaranteed never 

fade, perfect tone prints, 25c coin. Rays Photo Serv- 

ice, La Crosse, Wis. 

ROLL DEVELOPED, PRINTED, and two professional 
enlargements 25c coin. Reprints 3c. Immediate 

Service. The Photo Mill, Box 629H, Minneapolis, 

Minnesota. 


ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 beautiful Velox glossy 
prints 25c coin or stamps. Reprints 3c each. Foto- 
print Service, Box A, Roanoke, Virginia. 


ROLL DEVELOPED. Two double-clear prints each 
negative 25c. Reprints 242c. Enlargement coupon. 
Willard’s, Box 3535-T, Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


FILM DEVELOPED, 25c. Two beautiful enlargements 
with each roll. Quick Service. Peerless Photo 
Shop, La Crosse, Wis. 


ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 guaranteed prints includ- 
ing two enlargements, 25c coin. Super Snapshot, 
Winona, Minnesota. __ er - <a s 
20 REPRINTS 25c. Films developed two prints each 
negative 25c. Skrudland, 6970-57, George, Chicago. 


20 REPRINTS 25c. 100 reprints $1.00. Rolls develop- 
ed with 16 prints 25c. Nordskog, 15, Maywood, Ill. 


MALE HELP WANTED 











AGENTS 












































AMERICANA 





Chicago boasting that its electric 
chair is the “fastest-working” device 
of its kind in the United States. 

More than 100,000 American wives 
wearing “Mussolini” wedding rings of 
steel for the gold bands they gave up 
to aid the Ethiopian campaign. 


The South Carolina legislature 
adopting a _ resolution directing a 


psychiatrist’s examination of a young 
poet who wrote verse depicting the 
seamy side of life in a cotton mill 
town, 

New Jersey’s jobless taking over the 
state assembly hall in their effort to 
force relief legislation. 

New York clothiers presenting Gov. 
Eugene Talmadge of Georgia with a 
new and unique pair of red “galluses” 
with belt to match. 

The average family on relief living 
better than the average of those who 
pay the taxes to support the reliefers. 

A representative in the national 
legislature having to be forced into 
police court to answer a _ speeding 
charge. 

A Senator voting for his lady op- 
ponent in state primaries because 
“there hasn’t been a vote cast in this 
precinct for her all day.” 

Oe 

Uncle Eli Podger claims the only 
danger possible from those who con- 
tinually harp about fearing the future 
is that they are likely to fumble the 
present. 








___ OLD MONEY WANTED _ 





LOGAL AGENTS WANTED to wear and demonstrate 

Pree Suits to friends. No canvassing. Up to $12 
3 Experience unnecessary. Valuable 
demonstrating equipment, actual samples Free. H. J. 
1300 Harrison, Dept. B-918, Chicago. 


RELIABLE MEN wanted in each locality to become 

insurance adjusters. Experience unnecessary. Ex- 
ceptional permanent spare time opportunity. Name 
two references. Universal Claims Bureau, Inc., 1182 
Market St., San Francisco, California. 


MEDICAL 


SORES AND LUMPS MY SPECIALTY. Free, 140 
page book. Dr. Boyd Williams, Hudson, Wisconsin. 


PERSONAL _ 


LONESOME?—Find your sweetheart! | Confidential 
introductions by letter; dependable, nationwide 
service for refined people. Investigate the best. 
Sealed particulars free. Evan Moore, Box 988, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 
LONELY! Join world’s greatest social extension Bu- 
reau, 36 years of dependable service, quick results, 
photos, descriptions, —neseeees Pree, many wealthy. 
Standard, Box 607, Grayslake, Ill 


ROMANCBE- PRIENDSHIP—Investigate foremost Per- 

sonal Service for particular people. Write for in- 
formation, sent in plain envelopes. American Corre- 
spondence Service, 37 Fordham Station, New York City. 


LOVE, ROMANCE, HAPPINESS! Find your ideal 
through my exclusive society. Information free. 
Write me today. Dorothy Dale, Box 2363, Jackson- 

















Write this reliable Club, established 

sixteen years. Members everywhere, many wealthy. 
Descriptions Free, sealed. Mrs. Budd, Box 1753-K, 
San Francisco, California. 


WHY WORRY?—BE INFORMED.—Seek advice.— 
Overcome difficulties. Frankly state your problem. 
Enclose $1.00. Social Advisor, Box 368, Geneva, Ohio. 


LOVABLE LADY, ROMANTIC, with money, craves 
Sweetheart. Please write. Gladys Fore, Box 39, 
Oxford, Fla. 


STIMULATE YOUR LIFE! This Society enrolls a 
choice class’ of people. Names covered. Suite 122, 

42 W. 72nd, New York. 

LONESOME? Book of Photos and Descriptions Free. 
Many wealthy. Write The Exchange, B-3827 Main, 

Kansas Cit City, Mo. . 

ESCAPE LONELINESS through * “Fidelity Club:” 
highly recommended everywhere. Information 

(sealed). Box PF-128, Tiffin, Ohio. 

LONESOME?. Join active correspondence club. Thou- 
sands members everywhere. National Social Regis- 

ter, 21 Park Row, New York. Ee 

GET ACQUAINTED CLUB—Want a wealthy “wife” 
or “husband?” Inf. Free. Box 1251, Denver, Colo. 

IF YOU WANT an affectionate sweetheart with money 
__Write: Mary Lee, 445-F, Rolla, Missouri. 

MAN, CONGENIAL, HAS MONEY, wants nice affec- 

tionate sweetheart. Write. Club 55, Oxford, Fla 

















$2000.0 00 ) FOR 1 lc. . We guarantee to pay the ~ world’: 

highest prices for old coins. Large cents up to 
$2000.00 each. 1909 cent $10.00, 1860 cents $50.00 
Cents of 1861, 1864, 1865, 1869, 1870, 1881, 1890 $20.00 
each, 25c before 1916 $300.00, 50c before 1916 $750.00, 
Silver dollars before 1905 $2500.00. Gold coins $5000.00 
Paper money $26.00, Encased postage stamps $12.00 
Foreign Coins $150.00. Half cents, Half Dimes, 2c 
pieces, etc. Send dime for large illustrated list before 
sending coins. Romanocoinshop, Dept. 552, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts 


$5 TO $500 EACH paid for hundreds of old coin 
Keep All. We buy and sell. Send 10c for Illustrated 

Coin Value Book, 4x6. Guaranteed Prices. 30 years 

in business. Coin Exchange, Box 12, Le Roy, N. Y 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENT YOUR IDEA—Write immediately for two 
free books, ‘Patent Protection” and “When and 
How to Sell an Invention.’’ Fully explain many in- 
teresting points to inventors and illustrate important 
mechanical principles. With books we also send ‘‘Evi- 
dence of Invention’’ form. Prompt service, reasonable 
fees, thirty-six years’ experience. Avoid risk of delay 
Address: Victor J. Evans & Co., Registered Patent At- 
torneys, 806-E Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 
INVENTORS—WRITE FOR new free book, ‘Patent 
Guide for the Inventor’ and “Record of Invention’ 
form. No charge for preliminary information. Clar- 
ence A. O’Brien & Hyman Berman, Registered Patent 
Attorneys, 6982 Adams Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. Reasonable Terms. Book and advice free. 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 703, Washington, D. C 


SALESMEN WANTED 


SALESMEN! EARN TO $10.00 DAILY commissions 

selling five months guaranteed shoes for whole 
family. Build independent business. Free Samples 
Moench Shoes, 9 Boston, Mass. 


STAMP COLLECTING 


THE MOST HISTORIC ISSUE in existence, “The 

Bosnian Assassination, The Spark That Set The 
World Afire’’! We include this complete set, also a 
complete Denmark Ancient-Ship set, Italy’s Musso- 
lini stamp, 2 complete Russian sets, and 3 stamps 
over 50 years old, all for 10c! Pearson Bros., 68 
Nassau St., Dept. 506. New York 


TEACHERS REGISTRY 


TEACHERS: Register now; 
school vacancies being reported. 
393, Wichita, Kans 





many grade and high- 
Treweeke Assn., 





TOBACCO 


LOOK! Good old mellow tobacco with h fine aroma. 








Five pounds, smoking 50c: chewing 75c. Rivervie w 
Plantation, Cottagegrove. Tenn 
WRITERS SERV ICE => 
I PAY CASH for songs, poems or music. J. P. Earle, 


Station F, Box 115, New York. 


MARRY RICH oF rich'and beautiful women. desirins 


marriage. JANE FULLER CLUB, Box 1888, Milwaukee, W 
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Doctor’s Prescription 
Stops Craving for Liquor 


Trial Sent Free 


doctor’s prescription successfully used 
for years in hospital treatment for those 
addicted to the use of alcohol, is now 
offered to the public for home treatment. 
It is harmless and can be taken in tea, 
coffee, food or any other liquid with or 
without the user’s knowledge Removes 
the craving for liquor and builds up the 
resistance. Many loved ones saved and 
brought back to a life of usefulness. The 
treatment costs nothing if it fails. Write 
Western Chemicals, Inc., Dept. 80, Vance 
Building, Seattle, Washington, for a FREE 
trial and full particulars. It will be sent 
immediately in plain wrapper. Do it today. 


DON’T BE CUT 
Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 





for pile suffering. If you have piles 
in any form write for a FREE sample 
of Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless the 
day that vou read this. Write today. E. R. 
rage Co., 300-A39 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


---ONE MOMENT, PLEASE... 


We are desirous of giving you the best possible sub 
scription service. To this end, we ask you to advise 
us if we have made any error in your address label 
wrong initials, misspelled name, street or post office 
or if your address should be changed. Be sure to 
give your name and address just AS IT NOW AP 
PEARS on your label AS WELL AS THE NEW and 
correct form If possible, send us a label clipped 
from one of your recent copie Thanks very mucl 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHING TON, Dd. C. 


New Fit | agse False Teeth 


You can now tighten them pormancnsy came them perfectly |. 
your gums—in your own home—with ix S RELINER WAX, at 
a total cost of only $1.00 ($1.25 C.O0.D Nothing else to buy abd t 
s temporary powder Often saves the « t of new plate MM. 
back immediately if not satistied. Order today. Circular free 


Medical Arts Laboratory, .o$% 2, Fort Worth, Tex. 


Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate gland acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 
and bladder sufferers send for free trial packag: 
amazing results. Endorsed by doctors 

PROSTEX COMPANY, Dept. C-2, Miami, Oklahoma. 


RAISE GIANT FROGS 


WE BUY WHAT YOU RAISE! 

Big possibilities. Start backyard. Any climate 

We furnish breeders, instructions and market 

Write AMERICAN FROG CANNING CO., 
Sent. 145-E. New — La. 














FREE 
BOOK 






New FREE BOOK on dies 


PROSTATE @\ 


Stop night rising. leg-back pains, perveus ne 
drugs. Write — CORP... Dept. EOS ANGELES. Cauir. 


DICE CARDS 


Inks, Shiners, Daubs and Accessories. 
Catalog FREE. 
HILL enes., Box =P SABA, © coLo. 


BIG $@5 50 
SIX Magazines 


Any 5 in Addition to The Pathfinder 














1 Woman's World 10 Leghorn World 

@ Mothers’ Home Life 1l Everybody's Poultry Mag. 
8 Cloverleaf Amer. Review!2 Amer. Poultry Journal 

4 Household Magazine 13 Illustrated Mechanics 

5 Good Stories 14 Home Arts Needlecraft 

6 Gentlewoman Mag. 16 Poultry Tribune 

7 Home Circle 17 Plymouth Rock Mo. 

8 The Farm Journal 18 Rhode Island Red Jol. 

9 Country Home X The Pathfinder 


No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one addres: 
Simply select your five favorite magazines abov 
and check the corresponding numbers in the order 

blank below. Each magazine for one year. 
—_ — — —ORDER BLANK—~ —- —- =— =— 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
For the enclosed $1.50 send me the magazines rep- 
resented by the following numbers I have checked t« 
gether with The Pathfinder all for one full year 


[il2 3147516 | 71819) 10] 11 | 12/13/04] 15|06107(18 | 
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PEOPLE ALL OVER AMERICA JOIN 
IN PRAISE OF MY PLATES! 


Praised By Minister 
I am a minister of the gospel. I have been preaching for 26 
years. I can say you did good work for me. My teeth fit good 
and give good service.—George Mullett, Chatteray, W. Va. 


Friend Sees My Teeth—Has His Out! 


The plates you made for me are very satisfactory. All my friends 
think they are nice. A friend of mine is going to get his teeth 
from you. Just as soon as he had seen my teeth he had his 
teeth out.—Mrs. A. E. Allin, Regina, Sask., Can. 


Enjoys Perfect Fit 


My teeth still fit perfectly. I enjoy them very much.—Miss 
Thelma Manwaning, Vernal, Utah. 


Recommends Work 
I'll just write a few words in regards to my teeth. I like them 
fine and they fit well. I can recommend your dentures to any- 


one, and I am sending you the names of a few of my friends 
who need teeth.—Sally Schorr, Okla. 


Wonders How It’s Possible 
My teeth are still giving me perfect satisfaction. Plates fit good 
and I eat anything that one can with originals. Several folks in 
my community have received theirs and all seem to be per- 
fectly satisfied. The great wonder is just how you can make 
oe so perfectly and never see the patient—A. H. Lennon, 
3olton, N. C. 

Worth Ten Times the Price 
My teeth have already been worth ten times the price I paid 
for them. My friends can’t understand how I obtained such 
beautiful teeth for such a small price.—Mrs. W. T. Simmons, 
Bessmay, Tex. 


Wouldn’t Take $1000.00 


I can tell you I wouldn't take a thousand dollars for my teeth, 
for they give complete satisfaction.— 
Mrs. Mary Jordan, St.Paul, Va. 
Perfect 
Comfort 
I have had my 
dentures 1% 
years and have 
perfect comfort. 
You are doing a 
noble work.— 
Mrs. V.Thomp- * 
son, Wisconsin 
Dells, Wis. 


Be sure and write today for my low 
prices and complete information. But 
don’t put this off. Do it today. Just 
tear out and mail coupon. 


DR. S. B. HEININGER, D.D.S. 
440 W. Huron St., Dept. 501, Chicago 










HOUSANDS of my satisfied customers all over the country 

know there is NO NEED TO PAY BIG PRICES. My plate: 
are very beautiful to look at and are constructed to give life-long 
service and satisfaction. They are made with pearly white genu 
ine porcelain teeth. Well fitting and guaranteed unbreakable. My 
teeth will make you LOOK YOUNGER AT ONCE. I am a 
practicing, registered dentist with years of experience in fittin, 
plates . .. Over ten thousand people all over the country ar: 


actually wearing plates made by me. 


SAVE *10 to $50 and More 


In one Pennsylvania town alone, 
91 people are wearing plates 
made by me. They are com- 
pletely satisfied that they have 
better teeth and have saved big 
money. LOWEST PRICES— 
See about my teeth before 
ordering elsewhere. 


Send No Money 


Ordinary people just like you and me are using my plates, tried 
them, proved them in every possible type of mouth, and under all 
possible, conceivable conditions. My plates astounded my cus- 
tomers in all sections of the country, saving them thousands of 
dollars, bringing happiness, comfort, health! Just read a few of the 
letters of my happy customers who tell you and me that money 
could not buy back their plates! Read what they say about fit, 
beauty, satisfaction, chewing power, low price! 


GUARANTEED 


I have been making DENTAL PLATES BY MAIL FOR MANY 
YEARS, and I have saved my customers thousands of dollars. I 
guarantee you complete satisfaction or they do not cost you one 
cent. I make your teeth from your own impressions, you try 
them for 60 days at my risk. They must be fully satisfactory or I 
refund every cent. You are the sole judge; I take your word. 
Remember, you do not send one cent with the coupon—just 
send your name and address, and we send you free 
impression material and full detailed directions. 


\SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 


\ A 


DR. S. B. HEININGER, D. D. S. 

440 W. Huron St., Dept. 501, Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me your FREE impression material, price list and 
full information on your dental plates without any obligatior 
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